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a reader to inlwle a lot of history along 
with the wine and roses.' 


rolled his omnivorous research 
machine round to the US National 
Aeronautics and Space Admln- 


By any measure of quantity or islraljorl| ant j has ground out a hefty 
indefatigability - number of books, volume about the rockets that made 
variety of subjects mastered, number ce lhe moon landings, and 
of pages in each book, not to mention jr, ter planetary exploration possible, 
number of copies sold - , b | c ^ ham P l “ [ | There is no single thread or plot in 

of the i n form at ion -clogged docunovei these fi22 pa ges beyond the 

must be James Michener. Whether he develo pment of those rockets, though 
is fixina his sights on Israel or Lolo M [ht / peop i e involved in the great 
rado, Chesapeake Bay or JHawal. the advenlu j: e f rovi d e an abundance of 
formula is unchanging, move s o iv sub . p | 0 t s , none of which is worth going 
through thousands (or even millions) 


u UU AiOJit u . M ll«kioninn /fplailS (historical, XJUl UIC Stucuit '* "r — 

For some time now, something curious S'duSSitlV ^thered dSta SiZwt way from' 

irsgSs: 

enough to tell a compelling story with « artfully contrived to point up expert, as though he had in short order 
little or no thought for journahstic ^^”gni as pects of HawaiianT South earned a fistful of PhDs in 
accuracy or historical venfication, African etc diameter, and make sure astrophysics, celestial ujdMtud 
popular novelists now feel they must jgj . B proIll jnent part in every big rocket engineering (God forbid he 
display a prodigious zeal for research. of national destiny as it lumbers should sound like a mere novelist), the 

They *em to %c as much, or more, VffgSZ corridor of history-, book is replete with diapams tables, 

concerned with getting reality dghj Michener never seems to quail before equations, charts, and the recondite 
as with making their fictional iK' oanoramk immensity of his grand discourse of scientists. Lest he 
inventions interesting. Not only good ..jL wb ich can begin (for example common reader panic, however, all the 
bad books (that mischievous vrilh 6 d ,^ osaurs an d scientific stuff (it isn t going to hurt a 

oxymoron of Chesterton’s, which fanners in bit, he seems to reassure us; it can even 


oxymoron of Chatter ton s wmen gnd w , lh presen t-elay fanners in 
Orwell mode famous) but also bad bad Moreover - and this is 

books are shored up on all rides by a cnjdal lQ his remarka b!e popularity - 
scaffolding of Instructive information, Michener never ends his story on 
attesting months and ^met'mes years (h[ other than „ comforting, if 
of industnous preparation twfore a ^L^ified, note of hope. Even in The 
word is written, whether it is Herman c J veHmlt despite the portents of 

disaster in his_ exhaustive survey of 
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Kong,, or. Arthur, Hailey’s sagas of the 
American automobile and aviation 
industries, this urge to inundate the 
reader with more , than he needs to 
know has become a commonplace of 
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least with the soothing pi- - 

brighter day to come. So much for 
sticking to the facts. 


It was inevitable that at some time 


Know nas oecome a raminuupiBM. w, ... — -- ■ . 

best-sell erdom. One American the ccjiridor of hiriw wuld t«gin to 

reviewer swooned over Mistral's lose its splendour for Michener, and 
n i_a T../Uih intact tn* hie twentv million readers. Having 
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discourse of scientists. Lest the 
common reader panic, however, all the 
scientific stuff (it isn't going to hurt a 
bit, he seems to reassure us; it can even 
- dare one think it? - be skipped) is 
cushioned by the Human Dimension, 
as Michener draws us into the imagined 
lives of his customary assortment of 
representative men and women: six 
astronauts, two engineers (one 
German, who worked with Von Braun 
at the Nazis’ experimental-rocket 
station on Peenemflnde; one 
American), a sprinkling of politicians 
who hold the NASA purse-strings, and 
various loyal wives. Naturally ail the 
astronauts are, in a favourite Michener 
encomium, "straight arrows” , valiant 
and handsome ana fond of proclaiming 
such verities as “A human mind is 


In his grim determination to do the 




™areher brinfiinE an taken off Into space, tresn irom ms in ms gnm wwnuuwuuu ™ 

- £E5 conquest of SoJth Africa. Michener job right - it’s the vacuum-cleaner 


school of fiction - Michener sucks t 
everything under the sun, as well as the c 
Sun (capitalized throughout), into his li 
novel: science fiction, affirmative / 
action (the search for a black 1 
astronaut), Carl Sagan, Freeman t 
Dyson, and much, much more. This f 
relentless thoroughness is obviously a ( 
strong part of his appeal. For it is clear, 
if haro to prove, that Michener is 1 
writing for the middlebrow multitudes i 
who are interested not in art or in the i 
writer's unique response to his subject, i 
but in self-improvement. His readers i 
want solid value for the money they’ve 
shelled out, as long as what they get 
isn’t intellectually taxing. Eager for 
authentic information about a great 
moment of our time, they would rather 
not have to work hard at the task of 
satisfying their hunger. One has only to 
remember Tom Wolfe’s brilliant and 
irreverent portraits, in The Right Stuff , 
of the first group of astronauts, human 
ail too human, to balk at the bland 
nobility of Michener's stereotypes. 
And though Norman Mailer, in his 
quirky report on the first moon landing 
(Of a Fire on the Moon), was less 
concerned with Armstrong, Aldrin, 
and Collins than with firing fresh 
salvoes in his unending war against 
technology, his astronauts have a much 
more vivid immediacy than 
Michener's. But this shrewd - and 
unquestionably sincere - compote of 
technology and lofty sentiment is 
precisely what Michener's readers 
want. 

Even a junk-food specialist like 
Sidney Sheldon has not resisted the 
i mania for research. In his latest 
: blockbuster he offers us, along with 
: old-fashioned murder, sex and avance, 

• some quickie courses in South African 
1 history, diamond-prospecting and big 
; business. There is even dialogue in 
r Afrikaans to prove he (or someone) 
t has done his homework. But 
i Michener's devotees probably 
s wouldn't be caught dead reading 
s Sheldon, though the latter too, in his 
primitive fashion, dispenses potted 
e Information like Blms to the needy. 
t He has had the chutzpah to swipe his 
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connection between Shel™„ 
literature stops right there uL* 

between these far-flung pohns iW' 
enough wickedness toS ** 
opera churning for weeks 
Blackwell ruthless tycoon, haita 
her father’s diamond-and-RolH^r 


into a global conglomerated 
devours industries like a python 
devours people like a python. WithE 
overflowing cheque-book and 
thrilling repertory of tread*, 
malice, and deceit, she mows 
everyone who threatens her win ^ 
her power. Along the way we ■ 
entertained with attempted matridt 
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sadomasochism and other varietiesel - 
kinky sex, mostly violent; d W 
tours of New York and Paris; aTta 
barbecue; plastic surgery; and Aft, 
diversions. The dialogue is miitfjy 
the he-snapped she-snapped Kn* 
sion, which can try, if not gw, 
reader’s patience. 

Kate Blackwell may be S&n 
Sheldon’s answer to J. R, jW' 
though the campy wit that fhj3 
gleams through the suds of DdUu kg 
one of his talents. The real toimd 
Sheldon's - so to speak - inspimo,! 
suspect, are those Bette Davit Qnj 
the 1940s in which she played £ 
consummate jezebel, as vicious a* 
is beautiful, a grand deslnmtd 
family, home, anolovers until luSri 
reel, when she gets her just deseikli 

it J..,. .fit. rT—AB- 
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away with her crimes, 

One can imagine the wheel! tub 
as Sidney Sheldon sat down tohfcmri . 

B rocessor: Bette Davis as K* 1 
ilackwell, aged ninety, unrepwM 
and unpunished because such 
(in fact all things) are no longer tfa 
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A radical and his roots 
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A Mir# of Hope: An Intellectual 

Autobiography 

«2oo Seeker and Warburg. £10. 
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-Don'i you feel", John Berryman once. 
JK ivtag Howe, that Rimbauds 
is central to your life? He 
S in the negative, as he had failed 
Kre Delmore Schwartz s feeling 
Sat on some mornings he couldn t 
“ to tie up his own shoelaces. 

Sodi expressions ofprefereocefor 
over chaos, and of belief that he 
add manage the simple, practical 
tfiiisofllfe, made Howe an object of 
unused pity 1" t hose Princeton circles, 
1 nice fellow, but not one of the 
yoed victims". But he was not cast 
down. "Berryman might have Rim- 
hind and chaos, but thad Mara and 
Wstory." 

Marx and history, or one might say 
Bwre exactly Trotsky and radical 
politics, have been the guidelines of 
irvlQE Howe’s life. Novelists, poets 
ind critics who have taken a dip into 
politics and found the water too hot or 
iqq cold are familiar, but Howe is 
something much rarer in the United 
Sti(es ana almost unknown in Britain, 
a man primarily involved throughout 
much of his adult life with politics who 
his retained a deep interest in literary 
cnalion. It is true that bis interest is 
chiefly In the social aspect of such 
cnalion. His fine short essays on 
Stendhal, Dostoevsky, Conrad, 
Turgenev and Henry James are 
Included in a book rightly called 
PoSdcsand the Novel. He remains, in 
ibat book and in his many articles on 
American and European (but rarely 
British) novelists, basically apolitical 
writer, feeling tne need to 'adopt a 
stance that ia not purely literary. The 
need extends beyond literature, to 
everything that concerns the United 
Stales, American entry into World 
VriiTwo, McCarthyism, Vietnam . . . . 


more often than not Howe worries 
about the stance's correctness, but the 
need to have an opinion about 
everything is one he would never 
question.lt is an opinion passionately 
held, and a serious difference with a 
friend is likely to lead at best to 
coolness, often to a severance of 
relations. Thus, after a public debate 
about Hannah Arendt's Eichmann in 
Jerusalem in which Howe opposed 
Arendt’s thesis, he met her at a party 
and extended his hand. “With a curt 
shake of the head and that bold grim 
smile of hers, she turned on her beet 
and walked off.” A typical British 
approach to cultural politics differs 
from that of the New York Jewish in- 
tellectuals. It is on a politer, less noisy 
level of discourse. It is also much less 
frank. 

The sub-title “an intellectual 
autobiography'’ is doubly justified. 
Howe is pleased and even proud to 
accept the label “intellectual, and the 
book is personal only about ideas, not 
about the author's personal life. It tells 
us that Howe was born in 1920, and 
brought up in the poor Jewish 
community that crowded the East 
Bronx, that his father’s grocery store 
went bankrupt in 1930 and thereafter 
both hisparents worked in the dress 
trade. There is a moving, candid 
account near the end. of the son's 
feelings on his father's death. And that 
is all. we do not learn whether Irving 
Howe was an only child, his wife is no 
more ' than mentioned, and his son 
Nicholas appears on the last page. This 
is the life or an American radical, not of 
a husband or father. * 

Howe's later life and attitudes have 
been coloured by the feet that he 
entered the Trotskyist movement in his 
teens, remained active In it until called 
up in 1942 for Army service, and was a 
passive supporter for some years after 
the war was over. The movement at 
this time had, like most sectarian 
groups, a Left and a Right wing which 
split on the Issue of the nature (in 1940) 
of the Russian state. Was it still a 
“workers’ state" although a degen- 


Julian Symons 

erate one. or had it moved into a- 
phase of “bureaucratic collectivism’’, 
neither capitalist nor socialist? James 
P. Cannon, the Right-wing leader, was 
a power-politician who would have 
been perfectly at home in the 
Communist Party, from which indeed 
he had been expelled. His rival Max 
Schachtman was a brilliant speaker and 

E olemicist. When Schachtman paid a 
rief, perhaps surreptitious, visit to 
England he impressed all those he met 
by his wit and quick-mindedness. 
When the split came the young Howe 
went off with Schachtman, and worked 
for the group’s weekly paper, Labour 
Action. The Cannon rival paper was 
named Militant. 

It is a tribute to Howe’s narrative 
skill that he is able to make these 
manoeuvrings interesting, and to 
convey the verve and excitement .of a 
time when, for the young, everything 
seemed possible. CCNY, the City 
College of New York, was filled with 
Trotskyists in Alcove 1 , a space “dark- 
stainea, murky, shaped like a squat 
horseshoe, one of perhaps ten along 
the edge of the lunchroom". The more 
numerous Stalinists were nearby in 
Alcove 2. but it was in Alcove 1 that 
you could walk in Et any time and find 
r ‘an argument about the Popular Front 
in France, the New Deal in America, 
the civil war in Spain, the Five-Year 
Plan in Russia . . , here ideas 
simulated the color of reality, here we 
defended the 'correct line', that mystic 
pride of Marxism.” Intellectual 
disciplines were strict, for in these 
yean the American Trotskyist 
movement attracted many good minds. 
The argument between James 
Bumhanr and Trotsky about 
bureaucratic collectivism, carried on in 
the Fourth International and the New 
International, the movement’s 
theoretical .monthlies, was conducted 
on a high level.. Trotsky’s reply to 
Burnham (Trotsky supported the 
Cannonities) was called “From a 
Scratch to a Gangrene", a title felt to 
be justified when within a few months 
(not years, as is said here) Burnham 


had propounded his theory of the that the message spelled out by the 
managerial revolution. Howe does not concentration camps is that the 


overstate the case when he says that behaviour of human beings who 
training in the movement “taught us to possess complete power over others is 
grasp the structure of an argument . . . almost never humane, and that any 
k and think, ana to value view of modem society should take 


is practised as a matter of policy, there 
will be no lack of torturers. It is not too 
much Tealiiy that humankind is unable 


to speak and think, ana to value view of modem society should take 
discipline of mind.” Nothing similar account of this. Where concentration 
could be said of the British Trotskyist camps have been set up, where torture 
movement, then or now. is practised as a matter of policy, *’ 

It was a training that prepared the oo lack of torturers. It is n 

young Howe, after Army service mu £h reality that humankind is vi 
where in Alaska he caught a glimpse of 10 t* 81 * ° ut 100 muc " freedom. 
E - *? 5? l K nett ’ tor entry ime the Howe lacked a degree| w t , 

literary world as critic and social academic post seemeaout of his 
commentator. Or rather, into the New mat je a living post-war by \ 

York Jewish literary world, for in that for CommentSiy, far l 
place at that time it was positively an Macdonald's Politics, which 
advantages be a Jew and conscious f 0unde d in 1944 and lasted five 
literary article unt j| Macdonald found it drair 
menuoned here is about a novel by energies too much (or simply t 
lMacRosenfeld.m which Howe writes it) f or Partisan Review - anc 
of a scene "that impinges upon my own rome of conscience, foi 

T a ? y other Je ^ h which pal a more than all the oth 

will feel .A Jew was particularly in together for his occasional revie' 
tune with this tune, when many P ^f itlcs Howe dld editorial c 
Americans were struggling to come to including a magazine chronicle 
tenra with the realities of the thenam? ofThSodore Drvden, 
holocaust, and to understand its be a fernt-breeder from Long 
meaning ft was peculiarly difficult He was paid $15-a week, and L 
even for first-generation immigrants, e( j[ tor v. a hard boss 


brought up in a country where they 
believed that “here the Jews at least 
had a chance” to comprehend the 
concept of the holocaust, the 
deliberate design to kill every Jew who 
could be found. The need for 
“explanations” like Hannah Arendt's 
perverse and tortuous theory that the 
Jews collaborated In their own 
destruction, that (to overstate a little) 
they truly desired their own deaths, 
was strong, as It could never have been 
in Europe. It moved Howe to assert his 
solidarity with specifically Jewish 


literary traditions, and to collaborate 
in editing English translations of 
Jewish works. It moves him also to 
acceptance of the idea that something 
he vaguely calls radical evil exists in 
human nature. Such passages, 
uncharacteristically uncertain in tone, 
are among the weakest in the book. 
The radicalism Howe still retains does 
not permit consideration of the idea 


Howe lacked a degree, so that an 
academic posiseemedout of his reach. 
He made a living post-war by writing 
for Commentary , far Dwight 

Macdonald’s Politics, which was 
founded in 1944 and iB&ted five years 
until Macdonald found it drained his 
energies too much (or simply tired of 
it), for Partisan Review - and, with 
some twinges of conscience, for Time, 
which paid more than all the others put 
together for his occasional reviews. On 
Politics Howe did editorial chores, 
including a magazine chronicle under 
the name of Theodore Drvden, said to 
be a ferret-breeder from Long Island. 
He was paid $15' a week, and found his 
editor “a hard boss, charmingly 
irascible, at once bright and silly". Tne 
silliness is easy to believe, given the 
variations and divagations of 
Macdonald’s free-wheeling career, but 
it is not particularized, and the 
portraits or other friends and 
acquaintances are also rather 
inadequate. Howe’s turns of phrase are 
often forceful and vivid, but he lacks 
the capacity - or perhaps the desire - 
for revealing portraiture of physical 
appearance and habits. Partisan 
Review paid almost as badly as Politics 
- Orwell got $10 an article for most of 
his “London Letters” - but it was, 
Howe says, “the vibrant center of our 
intellectual life”, and no doubt he 
would have been happy to write in it 
unpaid. 

He came to the magazine In the late 
1940a, when the great years were over. 
For perhaps six years, from the end of 
1937 onwards. Partisan Review was a 
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paradigm of wliat a literary-political others fashioned out of their quarrels 
magazine should be, aggressively but and overstatements what was for a few 
undogmatically concerned with all the years a marvellous magazine. What a 
issues of the day, respecting but not fine stroke it was, for instance, to pick 
revering established names, yet alert Orwell as wrilerofthe London Letters, 
for any hint of creative promise It Is disagreeable but not surprising to 
showing above ground. The editors - be told that “a distinguished literary 
Macdonald, Philip Rahv, William lady" (at this distance of time she could 
Phillips, George L. K. Morris, and surely be named) called the Howe who 
others from year to year - searched had audaciously sealed the Partisan 
their own souls often enough not to be heights "a Jew-boy in a hurry". 


action 
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accused of complacency 


The political and Jewish themes 


by Trotsky, memorable stones by academic post in spite of the missing 
Trilling. Wilson, Delmore Schwartz, degree. In 1952 an invitation to apply 
part or Saul Bellow s first novel, f or H .p D5 t a t Sarah Lawrence was 
poems by Auden and Stevens, the followed by a series of interviews with 
arrival of a sparkling new theatre enhe faculty members. "Greenest of the 
named Mary McCarthy. Almost every g^n m this ritual, I wondered why 
issue contained also a minatory or some greeted me with endless 
theme-setting article by one or other of q Ues tions, while others smiled politely 
the editors, about the twilight of the and let me pass .” After rejection he 
Thirties, cultural Bolshevism, Fascism ] earne d (hat the polite smilers were 
as a possible "New Order , the stalinist fellow-travellers unprepared 
intellectual failure of nerve (a retreat even t 0 consider a man who retained 
from scientific rationalism into his membership in Schachtman's 
obscurity), the future of democratic group. Acceptance came from 
values. Brandeis University, after a committee 

Such editorial perceptlvencss lasts meeting conducted in Yiddish when 
only for a brief time, a historic moment the committee members learned that 
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only for a brief time, a historic moment the committee members learned that 
when everything flows in harmony. Howe was working on translations with 
Although harmony is hardly the right a Yiddish poet. The recently-founded 
word, since the Partisan editors and Brandeis was essentially a Jewish 
chief contributors were so often In a university, although Gentiles like the 
bubbling stew of argument. "The only poet J. V. Cunningham were on the 
time all the Partisan writers came faculty. Its students were the "children 
together, except for a rare meeting to of the children of City College , erratic, . 
draft some statement of protest, was at cocky, shy, arrogant", with “the ; 
the parties Rahv or Phillips gave two or quarrelsome love of politics and | 
three times a year, gatherings of literature that had been handed down , 
seventy-five to a hundred people that to their overburdened parents." They | 
resembled a bazaar more than a sodal were in training to be Partisan Review- , 
event. Here alliances were struck up or era, it might be said. Howe evidently , 
down, deals clinched, quarrels felt qt home there as perhaps he has ; 
reheated . . . Milling about in the never done since. He compares ; 
drafty rooms of the west Village, the Brandeis favourably with ‘*the genteel ] 
PR writers distributed pieces of gossip, anti-Semitism” and effortlessly i 
weighed prestige ratings, fought over superior tone of Harvard at the time. < 
politics.” Howe deprecates the myth of Perhaps it was the tone that rankled ■ 
"a golden age, or at least a golden most, apparent at moments like that : 
minute, In which writers shared ideas when he was introduced to a visiting , 
and ideals”, an age or minute Italian novelist at a Cambridge ; 
succeeded by a fall, and adds wittily: reception as "one of our more ■ 
‘It’s a nice story, but while I witnessed promising younger . , . literary 
-foe fall; I’m. not sure there was ever journalists". A generous-minded man 
a garden.” Perhaps not: but ponderous himself (iq his. collection Celebrations 
Rahv, erratic Macdonald arid the and Attacks the celebrations are whole- 

Applying the lever 

■ ‘ ■" ■ • attempted compromise at a conference 

William J. Fishman . of Engiuh^ 

Town Hall (March 6, 1B98) led to the 
4 J — -i——- — ... . formation of a superficially united 

STUART A, COHEN English Zionist Federation (EZF); By 

Rj<nit.h *i™ 1 * 4 . n-j.ui. 1902 the Herzlltes predominated on 

• this as “the dead weight of the already 
L ^ effete organisation" Pchovevel Trlon} 

!!!**• WrW'vl ,to. abandoned. HeiM got thi 

j49pp, Quildford: Princeton message. He utgqd on his supporters - 

the new, thrusting professionals, the 
; O wl u536rS‘ - . ... , , aqiqnd echelon of the Jewish elite , and 

. the leaders of the poor immigrants of 

Tjte emergence of aritlSeridiism its a' V^hcchapel , reeds and Manchester - 
poUticaJ farce in franco (the Dreyfus to capture the highest offices that 
• Affair), Austria, Germany and Russia f^munitles ffad to offer". By 


hearted, the attacks mostly mild), 
Howe is easily wounded by lack of 
generosity in others. 

The recent years have been mostly a 
success story, and since success is less 
interesting than struggle, they are less 
vivid than the days of Trotsky and 
Partisan. But although Howe is now 
Distinguished Professor at CCNY lie 
has hardly sunk into academic ease. He 
was one of the founders of the lively 
magazine Dissent, spent two miserable 
years at Stanford from which he 
emerged longing for New York and 
fee line that California offered only “a! 
second-rate culture". He survived Both 
McCarthyism and the student troubles 
of the 1960s without doing anything to 
be ashamed of, and in the 70s had what 
he modestly calls his fifteen minutes of 
fame when his study of Hast European 
Jewish immigrants to America, World 
of Our Fathers , became a best-seller. 

Has success spoiled Irving Howe? 
No, but he emerges from these pages as 
a man dinging to beliefs about human 
behaviour that time has not justified, 
something particularly apparent in his 
attitude to the student attempt to 
overthrow all academic authority in the 
1960s. He disapproves, as many do in 
retrospect, of what he calls the 
"authoritarian debauch” of the New 
Left, abetted by academics whom he 
names "guerrillas with tenure". He 
gives instances of student excesses. Yet 
in spite of the instances and the hard 
words he cannot bring himself 
altogether to condemn the nihilism of 
Mark Rudd, Tom Hayden and their 
friends, the revolt not simply or even 
chiefly against conservative attitudes, 
but against the existence of any 
academic standards at all. One might 
expect him to squash these blowflies of 
radicalism as, long ago, his hero Max 
Shachtman had destroyed Earl 
Browder In debate. He takes refuge 
instead in perhaps. Perhaps he and his 
colleagues on Dissent mishandled their 
meetings with the students, perhaps 
there was something in "participatory 
democracy” (that is, everybody voting 
about everything all the tipie) , perhaps 
these were good and sincere young 
people who because of Vietnam or for 
some pther reason went too far.' 
Perhaps, perhaps. It is not to Howe but 
to Diana Trilling ("On the Steps, of 
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(the government-sponsored pogopts quickly replacing the 

1 after IB81) brought , urgency - to me -guard,, the political arm in the 
moyenient to establish a Jewish stru 8S' e would be strengthened, 
national hb me in Palestine. By (he But it proved a long ajid fortuitous 
" nud-1890s, the Current prophet, this process. Unity of aim was frustrated by 
time dedicated to fulfil the Messianic powerful opportunists, who used the 

imnerative in his num lifetime ' tnnvnnpnl In orliunn* ih Air num rtntii p 


imperative In his own lifetime, was movement to advance their own status 
Theodore HerzI. and prestige within the community’s 

■ Ftom hls excursions into the field of t^feSU^Te^rlS' 

international diplomacy In order to which Serf 

turn the attention of world leaders to fo ^ 

his cause. Herat entiniiisi»sj 'ihni ^ as fe rn Europe by seeking _ an 


ment. Nevertheless, between the death 
of its founder Herzl in 1904 and World 
War One, the EZF continued to func- 
tion as an "unstructured mass of 
independent organisations fractured 
and factional in temperament! ” 

The policy of entryism into 
communal politics, urged by the 
founding father, eventually paid off. It 
enabled EZF members to forge 
alliances of convenience with native 
interests and individuals who had 
previously been immune to a more 
explicitly ideological appeal. But it was 
a long, hard tight against parochial 
conservatism to transform Zionism 
from one more ideology into an 
inspired programme capable of 
radically altering the course of Jewish 
life. Delay was as much due to the 
ineffectualness of the promoters of 


Low Library”) that we must look for' 
total candour about the student activi- 
ties of foose years, and their basic 
.meaning. 

Well, such flinching Is a tribute to a 
kind heart if not to a disciplined mind. 
A Margin of Hope is the record of an 
admirable life, the testimony of a 
decent, honest man. The final beliefa 
of this battered survivor from the 
American literary-political civil wars of 
forty years are stated almost at the end 
of the book. They are words expressing 
modest enough aspirations, but they 
still give justification to hi$ title: 


the cause as to the persistence of the 
opposition. It was, perhaps, the 
intervention of a man of (he highest 
intellectual stature and political 
acumen, Chaim Weizmann, that 
enabled the movement steadily to 
attract converts from all sections of 
Anglo-Jewry, until the promise of 
fulfilment came with the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. 

Only Weizmann could have 
overcome the obstacles. He was a 
master of conciliation, be it between 
the fractious officers of the 
community’s senior institutions or (he 
self-indulgent rivalries of the gilded 
Cousmhood. He could assume the 
populist approach (Yiddish was his 
mother tongue) with the immigrant 
masses or sophisticated, rational 
argument when dealing with a 


“Will Socialism in America eve** 
be more than a marginal phenoiKrf 
I hope so, but am far from etna 
Perhaps it does not finally e»Bn 
What matters is that the moral impai 


that drove people to become Sooris 
should find expression, with i hi 
vocabulary, on behalf of afreduaW 
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FOr afrS from both ends of the class spectrum: 

.ensconced as ari active organizing body ra S 
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from London and commanded a oMrated^riim^h 

network of subordinate “cadet tents" ^S 6na f jjj Vh! a Sw' 

in the provinces. WhUe Herzl posited SSr the J?“ d l 

foe more daring approach of enlisting Anclo-Jewi^ ?u^^^{^^ 

?*d of leamng British politicians: 


alternative refoge for the victims other 
than Palestine, This organization was. 
dominated ;by Israel Zangwjll, who 
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Jewish- Establishment, was against 
projecting a “Jewish” "problem on to 
the national stage, preferring to move 
cautiously, by way of self-help, to 
finance the acquisitiah of Palestinian 
land over a long term. . 

A dash was Inevitable. An 
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on the one hand from diverse radical 

B (immigrant-based Anarchists, 
its and Leninist-oriented Social 
Democrats) who, as inter nationalists, 
viewed tho objective of a “National 
Horae” as an erroneous diversion from 
the mainstream of History, which 
operated through the class, not the 
national, struggle; on the other hand, 
from the entrenched senior officers of 
Anslo-Jewry, such as the Rothschilds 
ana Montetiores, who could rely on 
Establishment support for their anti- 
Zionist postures. Some success was 
registered in the effort to spread Zion-, 
isip among university students, white 
conversions Included. Norman Benr- 
wich at Oxford and Selig Brodetsky at 
Cambridge, who were to become in- 
fluential leaders of the world move- 


A Departure 


On this, mild Island even rocks’ 

Slow tolerance cannot ignore 
The humped and unassertive shapes 
Of gunboats anchored off the shore. 

Now only changing Weathers bring . 

New prospects or some second glance; 

A damaged cliff face altering 
October’s sharp exuberance, 

The slack, commotion, of a sea 
Withdrawing w each fumbled wave 
Claps out Into transparency 
Not even sunlight can retrieve. 

Departing tourists stand In line, 

The ferry tidies to and fro. 

Its decks awash, a submarine 
Goes down; and all our futures go 
With what she carries, ordnance, lives, 
Partitions of recycled air, 

Our stockpiles and preservatives 

Submerged and heading Qod knows where; 


humanism . . . Just os there would ic 
an especially acute need for 
critics, both anarchist H 
conservative, in a socialist society,* 
there is a special need in ct^h 
society for socialist critics offenqs 
alternative vision of . \mt 
possibility." ' ! 


Rothschild or a government 
Nevertheless, by 1920 , the effort ion 
over the whole comipmfoy Jo tbeE? 
was a failure. Such communal p«p 
as did take place during Ink 
was, however, a by-product «_■ 
struggle. As Stuart •. pm 
concludes: 

the organisation became one dj 
links between the rec^ 1 
arrivals to foe British Isles W 
whose parents and grandparew* 
made the journey some 
More to foe pofo, 4JJ 
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I In g recent interview for Ihe 
remarkably comprehensive Radio 3 
India: A Cacophony of 

l 8Eh, R. a. Narayan spoke of his 
■cseihodological affinity with Graham 
(a friendly message from 
appears on both the newly- 
ihed volumes of Narayan s 

We have a similar technique or 
chopping off, you know. Every day 
before he has about 300 words ready 
he probably writes a great deal more 
that that. I do that myself. I can 
safely say that my readers don t skip 

anything 1 write. I can probably put a 

hand across the front page jacket, 
Ho Need For Rapid-Reading Course. _ 
In the days when he was his own 
pubUsher, Narayan might indeed have 
oide such a gesture or salesmanship. 
Of all English-language fictioneeis - if 
ie except those cheerfully shameless 
takers who will sell their stories 
door-to-door - Narayan is currently 
Atone who most closely resembles a 
. wdetman. Though conscious of, and 
deffgbting In, an international 

■ Deputation, he clearly enjoys being one 
yian craftsman among many. 
Accordingly, he writes not so much to 

■ construct a career as to maintain the 
viability of a small business. 

Narayan is noted for his plain- 
speaking accounts of the writer's job, 

[ Bother version of which he supplies In 
-Us introduction to the short-story 
^selection Malgudi Days. This time he 
jCfflioects bis technique reveaiingly with 
; the temperament ol the Indian nation: 


The short story affords a writer a ' 
welcome diversion from hard 
work. . . . Unlike the novel, which 
emerges from relevant, minutely 
worked-out detail, the short story 
can be brought into existence 
through a mere suggestion of detail, 
the focus beingkept on a central idea 
or climax. . . .The material available 
to a story writer in India is limitless. 
Within a broad climate of inherited 
culture there are endless variations: 
every individual differs from every 
other individual, not only 
economically but in outlook, habits 
and day-to-day philosophy. It is 
stimulating to live in a society that is 
not stanaardized or mechanized, 
and is free from monotony. Under 
such conditions the writer has only to 
look out of the window in order to 
pick up a character (and thereby a 
story). 

Readers of Malgudi Days, a 
collection drawing on two volumes 
previously unpublished in Britain or 
America, with some new stories added 
at the end, will acknowledge that 
this simple programme has been 
straightforwardly fulfilled. Narayan’s 
central figures - from students to 
snake-charmers, doctors to astrologers 
-give exactly that sense of having been 
picked out of a crowded street, 
pursued until their fate achieves a 
■ momentary focus, and then allowed to 
fall back again into the cultural 
cacophony. Of the thirty-two stories 
amassed here, several can be imagined 
as quick-fire jokes: the professional 
knife-grinder who flees in terror from 
the vasectomy clinic; the pickpocket 
arrested while actually trying to 
wallet in its owner’s pocket; 


replace a 


apprehending him, and yet by his very 
faithfulness to the malefactor betrays 
him to the authorities - thourii even in 
such a simple tale as this there is a 
disconcertingly equivocal tone, in the 
sense that authorial sympathy is 
distributed with perfect impartiality 
between the housebreaker. Range, 
and the household pet. 

Narayan has at leost two ready-made 
audiences: readers who - regret foe 


Russell Davies 

distance our turbulent Western fiction ; 
has put between itself and its folk-talc I 
origins, and those with a hunger foi < 
unusual social detail. The latter will i 
find a great deal to delight them in his 1 
short stories. Certain legcndarily 
vexatious Indian locations, such as the 
doctor's surgery or the over-full 
railway compartment, are, as he 
remarks in his introduction, n gift to 
the observant writer and a stimulus to 
his own sense of humour (“The 
compartment built ‘to seat 8 
passengers', 4 British Troops, or ft 
Indian Troops', now earned only 
nine.") Much play is made with letters 
that arrive or do not arrive, or are held 
back by an artful postman, or snatched 
back at the last moment by the 
repentant sender. While perfectly 
believable in the context of modern 
India's notorious inefficiency, these 
devices have the rather charming 
additional effect of reminding the 
Western reader of pre-Victorian 
conditions in his own culture. In spite 
of the efforts of the Post Office, it is 
some time since British authors were 
able to get much credible plot- 
advancement out of messages lost, 
late, stolen or intercepted. 

As for the folk-tale, some of the 
earlier pieces in the Malgudi collection 
show an evident kinship with that 
tradition;some, like "Such Perfection" 
(about a craftsman in statuary who 
creates a too-perfect Image that 
seemingly cannot be accepted by either 
man or god until it has sustained some 
minute propitiatory damage), suggest 
to the European sensibility something 
of a Grecian parable. But it is rare for 
Narayan to come so close to 
didacticism. He does not deal in 
exemplary fates, and the Western 
, novel's machinery of retribution is far 
too grandiose for him. His characters 
can scarcely be said to be suspended 
between any moral poles at all, let 
1 alone the Good and Bad with which we 
1 are most familiar. If there is such a 
1 polarity to be deduced from Narayan’s 
5 small-town universe, It operate 
' between much vaguer extremes, both 


appealing in his work. When Graham 
Greene writes of having found “a 
second home" in Nurayan (whom he 
names os the English-language novelist 
he most admires since the death of 
Evelyn Waueh). one can be sure that 
what he finds most comforting is the 
absence of Manichean Christianity and 
the doctrine of salvation. In Narayan's 
world, scores are not settled but 
dissolved, recycled, restated. "Both of 
us will shed our forms soon and 
perhaps we could meet again, who 
knows? So goodbye for the present." 
These are the concluding words of the 
novel A Tiger For Malgudi, but they 
constitute a universal epilogue one 
could append to most of Narayan's 
fiction. 


York.) In his way, he is a safe custodian 
of the traditional Hindu belief that no 
single human life can be expected to 
body forth any very important 
purpose. Static and essentially simple, 
his work is nonetheless ornate, like 


To object to the equinamity of 
Narayan’s work would be to take on 
the entire cultural tradition of India. 
But many observers in the West (and 
some on the left of Indian politics) do 
make just such an objection, judging 
the mood of religious resignation so 
dominant in the philosophy of the sub- 
continent to be no more than ji 
picturesque disguise for political 
Inertia-even, on occasion, for callous 
Indifference. European narrative in 
particular Is accustomed to a more 
sceptical and activist view of 
humankind than foe one Narayan 
recently save in the Radio 3 interview: 
“Most of the men and women around 
are very pleasant-minded, you know 
. . . normally very tolerant and not 
demanding too much of their 
surroundings. That’s why you see so 


of which are acceptable: the propitious 
and the unfortunate. His doctrine Is 
one of equanimity and unarousal - 
what many Western readers find most 


[Ousting the Eurocrats 


John Levett 
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;P*tkr Vansittart 

■Jhne Six Seven: Memoirs of a Very 
! Important Man 

£8.95. 

-The historical novel can be seen as an 
from history , in one of two 
““ftifoos, It may seek to liberate 
■ m»tpry from the tyranny of evidence, 
, ra claim that what can be known is less 
- flan the truth which can be imagined: 
p roe novel , is then an extension of 
bHr 1 0r ^' 1 an attempt to tell the truth, to 
e- RfJj^ary hve- In this direction the 
El novel has been one of the 
iiulOlt important {nfliiRnras on the 


historical novelist Is often merely the 
most extreme example of Croce’s 
dictum that all history is contemporary 
history. The modernization of history 
is its popularization, the denial of its 
otherness - or, viewed in a more 
favourable light, it is a demonstratfon 
of the otherness of the present, its 
resonance in the past. 

Peter Vansittart’s new novel. Three 
Six Seven, belongs in the second class. 
An Ancient British businessman lives 
through the economic collapse of 
empire in the year which heralded the 
final withdrawal of the Roman? from 
Britain: for 367 adwbs the year of 
foe Great Conspiracy, when the 
barbarians for the first and only time 
made a concerted attack on the British 
pearl. Drusus Antonlus Muras looks 
up from his balance sheets and his tax 
returns to contemplate foe collapse of 
his world; and draws .the conclusion 
that Britain may yet again be great, 
standing alone In the world, if only it 
can find a leader. This is the world ol 


*wZ!r dominates romantic that Britain may yet aga 

ir^'waphy. whose achievements standing alone In the wor 
i2j5*®eivabl e without the impetus can find a leader. This is 
2 by hls novelg his attitude Auden’s “Fall of Rome”: 
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■“Mem yogue for “faction writing”. In 
proper, however,, the 


fantastic grow the evening gowns; 

Agents ofthe Fisc pursue 
Absconding tax-defaulten through 
The sewers or provincial towns. ^ 

Vansiltart’s prose has much- of the 
febrile quality of Ammianus Marwl- 
iinus, from whose brief 9 ha Plf r 
he draws most of his facts. The 
barbarians come from outer darkness, 
Siichester is beleaguered, surrounded 
by marauding bands of Piets, Scots, 
i Saxons, Fanks and native Bntqns 
turned brigand. The local commander 
— ■ «-• — ,f — asa national 


It Is a vivid allegory of modem 
Britain struggling for independence 
from a Europe ruled by a mad 
bureaucracy, the dream of a world 
which might yet be if'we can find our 
leader. The parallels are neatly 
pointed: “Do you know that even in 
respectable villas, some tutors are 
refusing to punish, or even correct, 
simple errors in grammar, citation, 
phrasing, spelling and so on! They 
maintain, and are allowed to do so, 
that they prefer to conform to 
whatever jargon the populace is 
actually speaking!” Dr Boyson, 1 
presume; someone certainly ought to 
punish or even correct foe many minor 
misprints and mistakes that betray a 
shaky grasp of Roman history in our 
modern publishers. But the allegory is 
perhaps too immediate .to offer a true 
insight into our predicament. 

Important Man" whose, memdirs it 
presents. The most sympalheticnerspn 
in the story, who has the deepest 
insight into the real meaning of Rome s 
decline, is Drusnis’ former mistress 
Sylviana, now happily married to a 
minor poet whose lack of ment is 
i carefully delineated. Her verdict on 
bur hero is Ml too damning: “what, a 

; 

point: “An absurd libel Was circulated 
i thati-at my parties, prime bores were 
, -invited for sundown, lesser bores two 

i hours later, and So qn . until 
r midnight . j . I myself, it Was said, was 
l always the first to arrive." _A novel 


many who don’t exercise their rights at T 
all, I mean civic matters and so on, they 1 
don’t care. It’s probably part of a 
philosophy of acceptance. As indeed g 
Is that analysis itself. 15 

The newer stories in the Malgudi e 
collection are comparatively verbose - fi 
twelve pages a time instead of three - , 
but it seems to matter little to this ( 
author's narrative style whether the 
conclusion is two pages or two hundred 
pages away. The result is astory-lellins 
tactic that takes little account oj 
-standard mechanisms. of tendon and.. 
release, but Offers instead a frieze-like . 
quality, occasionally gathering itself . 
into a noisily decorative knot, much as ( 
the village populace gathers round (foe , 
site of some abnormal incident.. The , 
fact that the narrator of A Tiger For 
Malgudi Is Raja Ihe tiger himself, 
which in some literary contexts might 
be thought very daring, is actually of no 
great consequence in the text itself, 
(except at those odd moments when 
spoilsport logic makes one ask how the 
tiger, who is asleep, can possibly be in a 
position to tel! us what is happening 
outside the schoolroom he has 
summarily appropriated as his 
bedchamber) . Raja swipes off the head 
of a tiresome trainer. If anything, more 
mattepof-faclly thnn I am able to set it 
down here. The effect is bracing. Fame 
is not often nllowed the run of the 
novelistlc game-park in this way. But 
whether the full range of satisfactions 
the novel makes possible are available 
in a work like this strikes me as more 
debatable. 

Narayan Is a kind of tapestry-artist; 
to him the pattern it all, and he.seex it 
everywhere. (In hls Malgudi Pays 
introduction he speaks of .spatting 
;; , Malgult cji.wc.w. 

: In his introduction' to the “World's 
Classics" reissue of John GalPa novel 
ofsmall-townScoltishtife, TheProvost 
! 1 (170pp. Oxford University Tfress. 
i £ 1 . 95 , 0 19 281629 2), Ian A. Gordon 
i notes as “the ultimate judgement’; on 
i the novel Coleridge’s view that “In the 
i . unconscious,, perfectly natural, irony 
i of. self-delusion . . . without . the 
* slightest suspicion on the part of the 
: autobiographer, I know of no e'qilal in 
1 bur literature’’. Galt’s satirical 
j chronicle of the egregious .Janies 
j Pawkie, a man, ■ who by his pwn; 
I account; has '."lifted.^ himself so- far. 
s, above the ordinaries of his dav.aqd 
1 generation” appeared first- in 1822, a 


Indian sculpture. English-language 
academics, hungry both for orderliness 
and a sense of organic narrative 

f rowih, have tried to reconstitute the 
ull -scale picture they feel sure 
Narayan must somewhere have in 
mind. Even a topographical picture 
will do: Narayan’s announces 

delightedly that the University of 
Chicago Press has published a literary 
atlas with a map of India indicating the 
location of Malgudi" and the 
frontispiece of Malgudi Days is a map 
of the township itself "faithfully 
redrawn for publication by Garice 
Borio from the original constructed by 
Dr James M. Fennelly of Adejphi 
University to illustrate his paper The 
City of Malgudi as an Expression of the 
Ordered Hindu Cosmos, delivered at 
the American Academy of Religion 
International Region Conference, 
1978". One can imagine with what 
amusement Narayan sees his work 
voyaging the world gathering such 
academic barnacles. 

A more sizeable encrustation is 
William Walsh's critical appreciation, 
which is full of extremely mild 
paradox, tenderly contrasted non- 
opposites, tactful adjectival groping 
for the middle way. Narayan's work is 
deemed "kind but unsentimental, 
mocking but uncynical, profoundly 
Indian but distinctively individual . 
Things “are ' seen with a kind of 
attentive tolerance and ironic 
gentleness in a way which never 
interferes with the accurate, 
sympathetic, unfussy registration of 
experience”. It is perhaps not 
surprising that Walsh, riven a 
momentary chance to escape from this 
1 otherwise unavoidable cycle of, lulling 
• and dispassionate model ation , seizes it 
5 almost too eagerly, writing off 
\ Narayan's non-fictional activities with 
}. the briskness of a Personnel Manager: 

1 ■ ■ manlpulatioil ■ of -general' Ideas, 1 . 

j the pradHce of titering criticism, foe 
' prosecution ot a theoretical or ; 

1 educational argument . . . are not 
1 activities he has ever achieved much 
1 skill In.” 


Walsh, however, is clearly right 
when he remarks of ah earlier Narayan 
novel that "The universe presented 
... is much less discontinuous, more 
intimately interwoven part with part 
than ours. The life which flows through 
it is more single and unbroken than 
that distributed through ours”. To 
some this Is welcome news, to others 
not. Personally, I count myself among 
those who treasure the tradition of the 
novel as an attempt to establish, in as 
many different circumstances as ' 
history permits, what is worthwhile 
about individuality. A tradition that is 
ultimately content to dissolve 
individuality in order to reabsorb u 
into the continuum holds less Interest 
for me. Relentless pursuit of 

justifications for the self may of courte 
take Its toll in time, driving: foe 
exhausted salvation-seeker, Greene- 
like, into the entirely passive embrace 
of the law. of karma, Mr Narayan 
awaits ‘our, arrival, sympathetic anfl 
.motionless eVhis window.> 

•««- • rr i i f" ‘ ‘ ' ’ ^ '• * “ 

In The Hole in the Wail, Arthur 

Morrison's classic Th_aBK!ide shocker. 


hero, passes, on the death ot his mqiner, 
into the care of Grandfather Nat, licen- 
see! of the picturesque eponymouspub 


in Wapping; and there, like Jim Haw- 
kins in foe apple barrel, he learns of foe 


Mild All WW Mupw . T .lT r , , • ■ 

evil ways of men, Ridi pfekensura; 

descriptions of waterside life lit thellJTOs 
• are allied to a melodramatic plat 6nd 
larger-than-life characters such ta Blind 
George, Musky Mag and Ihe villainous - 
ii pair Qgle whose comeuppance makes 
Bill Sikes's 1 passing wok relatively., 
.peacenik. Morriadh. an East Ender 
on 
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Notations of the numinous 
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Gerald Abraham 

Wilfrid M ellers 
Beethoven and the Voice of God 
453pp. Faber. £20. 

0 571 11718 X 

Three years ago Wilfrid Mellers 
opened theprcface to his Bach and the 
Dance of God with the statement that 
“this book and its companion volume, 
Beethoven and the Voice of God , have 
been thirty years in the writing and are 
a distillation of analysis classes given 
throughout my career as a university 
teacher”. Except for the modified first 
sentence and an extended final 
paragraph, this preface is repeated in 
the “companion volume" ana we now 
learn in a "postlude” that both books 

S ew from an attempt to examine 
ach’s B minor Mass and 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis as 
distinct but complementary affirma- 
tions. It seemed necessary to ballast 
Bach’s quasi- Catholic Mass with the 
detailed study of his most 
representatively Protestant work; 
and useful to preface it with an 
- investigation of the nature of Bach’s' 
musical idiom as exemplified in cello 
suites and in preludes and fugues for 
keyboard .... In the Beethoven 
book the central chapter on the 
Missa Solemnis is supported by 
detailed analysis of the last piano 
sonatas, which are closely related to 
the Mass and were compared during 
the period of its gestation. 

We arc thus to consider them as a 
single enterprise, twin pillars of' 
imaginative scholarship. The en- 
. terprise, however, is dual in nature: it 
offers solid cake, the pabulum of those 
analysis dosses, and also an enormous 
amount of metaphysical icing. As 
Millers explains: 

Starting from a fairly - sometimes 
' very - detailed description of what 
happens In musical terms, I proceed 
to relate these musical events to their 
physiological and psychological 


consequences .... Any musical 
judgment is also psychological; it is 
not merely improbable, but totally 
impossible, that musical events 
could be separable from human 
experience - thoughts, feelings, 
actions - conceptualized in other 
than musical terms. 

So, confident that neither Bach nor 
Beethoven “doubted that their music 
had ‘meanings' discussable in tenns 
simultaneously musical, theological 
and philosophical", and being a man of 
wide and varied learning, with a mind 
that is nothing if not discursive, he 
opened his Bach book with citations of 
Giza Roheim, Jakob Boehme, “the 
linguist Jespersen” and Susanne 
Langer, ana a reference to the 
rhythmical breathing exercises of 
Eskimo children. 

Unfortunately not all the 
esoteric authorities can be accepted 
as authoritative. Herbert Whone, for 
instance. Mellers himself is willing to 
“accept the sexual symbolism of bow 
and string as all-embracing. The 
instrument is passively female, the bow 
actively male; together male and. 
female result in creation", and he calls 
in Whone for support: 

In the perfect balance of bow and 
violin lies the principle of here and 
now awareness. ... In terms of the 
violin, the tightness of egotism. . . 
can be seen in the tension of the 
strings, and the new love can be seen 
in the relationship between the bow 
and the string. . . . Whether we see 
the word “violin" as coming From 
“vol” (German root) or “vil" (Italian 
root), the violin is essentially to do 
with the will. 

Unfortunately for Mt Whone the word 
“violin" comes from neither “vol" nor 
“vil" but, according to Bloch and 
Wartburg in their Dictionnaire 
dtymobglque de la langtte franqaise, 
from the old Provencal - viQlar" l to 
play on the vielle which in turn denves 
remotely from the Latin “fides", a 
stringed instrument. 

In his Bach book Mellers 
approached the music by way of the 
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suites for unaccompanied cello which . 
he considers “central to Bach s 
achievement": 

Che music springs from the dance and 
the corporeal act of playing the cello, 
yet in the process earthbound 
temporality is sublimated into 
continuous line. As a human being 
dances and sings through the 
physicality of a cello, he becomes a 
dancing god. 

(It is pleasant to think of Rostropovich 
as a dancing god.) After this he settles 
down to consider the Suite in E flat, “a 
key often used by Bach to symbolize, 
with its three flats, the peace of mind 
that flows from the Trinity" - and six 
pages of solid and stimulating technical 
description follow. 

This juxtaposition of lively factual 
observation with often doubtfully 
relevant fancy characterizes the whole 
book, which deals in turn with the 
Well-tempered Clavier, the St John 
Passion, the B minor Mass, the 
Goldberg Variations, the canonic 
variations on “Von Himmel hoch", 
and the final prelude on “Vor delnen 
Thron". On all of these Mellers offers 
valuable insights - and questionable 
assertions: 

It cannot be fortuitous that Bach 
introduced, for this one movement 
only, an obbligato lute, seeming to 
equate Christ as Man-God-Son with 
lyre- or lute-playing Orpheus. 
Originally Orpheus was a lapsed 
Dionysiac priest and poet . % . 
Shaman-like, he descended to earth 
or hell, and sought to conquer sin 
and death through the therapeutic 
power of music. Transmogrified 
from Dionysiac frenzy into 
Apollonian order, he tamed the 
inchoate furies and the bestialities 
within, as well as without, our 
natures. 

And here again the imaginative Whone 
is invoked in support, as he Is once 
more in Beethoven and the Voice of 
God whqre he is said to point out that 
the word hell signifies the Being of 
God (the letter B dnd el, in 
Hebrew), and also that being of God 
inside each separate human 
creature, “if [a man] is able to 
resonate himself he becomes a thing 
of beauty, as we find indicated in the 
French belle." 

In the preface to his Beethoven book 
Mellers says that “like most modern 
men I'm closer to embryonlcally and 
evolutionary religious Beethoven 
than I am to Bach". And this is 
reflected in his commentary, which is 
mainly - more than half the book -* 
devoted to the piano sonatas. The 
Missa Solemnis, the ostensible heart of 
the book, gets only eighty pages - a 
section with a mysterious title, “The 
Strong Thief", explained by one of five 
epigraphs, a quotation from Martin 
Buber: “there are strong thieves who 


. know how to open locks without keys. 
They break the lock. God loves the 
thief who breaks the lock open: I 
mean, the man who breaks his heart for 
God." We have therefore a book 


Eclipse of the squires 


mainly on Beethoven's piano music - 
for Mellers throws in chapters on the 
Diabelli Variations ana the later 


bagatelles. He makes an interesting 
case for considering the last three 
sonatas in the light of the Mass (and 
vice versa) since they were composed 
during the period of its gestation. And 
these last and greatest piano 
compositions have to be shown as the 
culmination of processes evolved from 
Op 2 onward. The sonatas 

contain a spiritual history of 
extraordinary depth, height, 
complexity and comprehensiveness. 
One might hazard that a near-total 


humanity was embraced within that 
sonata-duo of his middle years, the 
Appassionata and the Waldstein, 


were it not that the Waldstein hints 
at realms of experience which, at the 
time of its composition, Beethoven 
himself was hardly aware he would 
be entertaining. Similarly the 
strange A major sonata, opus 101, 
seems not less strange yet entirely 
inevitable, when considered as a 
prologue to opus 106. And that 
epical work is to find fulfilment in 
the trilogy of the last three sonatas, 
for the creation of which -the 
Hammerklavier had been, in its 
turn, essential. 

But seemingly “the voice of God" is 
not heard in the symphonies or the 
chamber music, not even in the 
stupendous last quartets. Fidelia gets 
just over five pages in an appendix. 

As a study of Beethoven's piano 
music the book is immensely 
stimulating. Close technical analysis is 
always liable to be lit up by a poetic 
quotation or an unexpected insight. 
Thus the early slow movements, 
particularly that of the Pathfitique, are 
happily described as “hymnic anas" , “a 
type of melody which Beethoven 
created or perfected, for there are no 
precedents for these noble tunes 
except possibly in Mozart's Masonic 
music and in Gluck’s monumental 
choruses". (Mellers has a keen nose for 
Masonic suggestions; he finds 
“Masonic woodwind and horns" and a 
“mystical Masonic flavour In the 
sudden pianissimos" of the Credo of 


109 is the cue for n 
dolphin symbolism. Pa agra I* « 

Dolphins live in and lean 
watery wastes, for whS^ 
have often been 
messengers between the 
and the metaphysical Tkln* 
soulBofthede^CJ^ 

heaven, and in the mvihnin!?? 1 
Church they 

their giant relative the urfSe.2 
swallowed Jonah. Thus theK 
a symbol of resurrection, 
an emblem for Christ hlmsdt 
To Mellers's lively, ova^ 
mind anything is liable to *1 
something else. A return 
favourite “water" metapto , 
connection with the Arietta Buf 
takes him in the space of a 
Thales, Parmenides, Mireea 
T. S. Eliot, Lao-Tse, ft* 
Chrysostom, and Tertulitan Osl 
.final bars of the Arietta he oC 
that - 

since the fourth is perfect Bit 
fifth imperfect, It may not benfei 
fanciful to hear in the ihag 
motive not merely the cut 
alternation of tonic and do£ 
seventh triads, but a!» fe 
collocation of God and Devfl.Cka 
and Serpent, which perfect 
imperfect fifths have tradi&g 
represented. Here is the itn 
musical synonym for "recov^ 
the Eagle”, a potently amtyn 
bird wno is a denizen of tbeBe- 
dvlng sun and of Yggdrasil, tan 
that holds heaven from eirtkal 
who is at the same time aariri 
Zeus's thunderbolts, and i 
evisceator of pinioned Prowdn 
Some of his intuitions can cdjk 
deplored. Amopg the multitafari] 
have listened to the Missa Sotonak 


Victoria Glendinning 

James Lees-Milne 
of Ice 

Slop Cbaito and Windus. £12.95. 
™ 2657 4 

In this third volume of diaries James 
r uinp in his late thirties, 

Ltts-Miloe, in 


WatfonalTrust in a climaie or ‘ 

Sty. This job, deeply conaenml to 
Sk was no sinecure. It rnvqlved 
Sg thousands of miles a year m an 

Sbk car, stavinn hundreds of 
nrftiti in strange ecus, and acting 
£mes as removals-man andoften 
Social worker to genatnc landed 
iT Caves of Ice. like its 

ffittsors. I* valuable for two 

Ks, One is that as picaresque 

Sonera it makes very pleasurable 
reading; the other is historical. 

Ur Lccs-Milne has an acute sense of 
(ostory, » developed as to be almost a 
oirceptual deformation. He was 

Sieving in these years for the values 
ud attitudes of a lost past, which 
teemed to him immeasurably better 
dan anything the future could offer. 

>-• Too conservative by his own account 

he dual even to be a Tory, he saw the “tragedy 
recoil rf England" as the breakdown of the 

ambipa I jaulrarchy. “A whole social system has 
broken aown. What will replace it 
beyond government by the masses, 
iMultivated, rancorous, savage, 
philistine, the enemies of all things 
beautiful?” Perspective might suggest 
dm “the masses" have never had a 
monopoly of these things; and the 


diarist's romantic attachment to the 
anclen regime and his impassioned 
social dlitism might tempt many of us to 
reject his book in distaste, for 
ideological reasons. No serious student 
of history should do anything so 
misguided. 

Social and political attitudes, 
determined by temperament and 
experience, are also affected by our 
parents' values and attitudes, which 
were in turn learnt from their parents. 
These values can be heartily rejected 
but they cannot be un-ieamt anclLees- 
Milne did not reject the values of his 


fathers. In his diaries there is the 
opportunity to enter not only into his 
mentality but the mentality of his 
immediate forbears and of a whole 
class - statistically insignificant but 
economically ana culturally very 
significant - for whom change meant 
only loss. This diary has the same 
historical interest bs would a document 
from the opposite end of the social 
spectrum, the diary of a docker or a 
factory-girl, for example, at the same 
period. 

The fascination of the book , however, 
lies in the glimpses into the stately 

P leasure domes and caves of Ice - the 
ouses themselves. The winter of 
1946-7 was the worst in living memory. 
At Farm Hall, Godmanchester, Lees- 
Milne shivered over a “green log fire" 
in a cat-smelling drawing-room as the 
rain lashed down outside. At 
Hinchingbrooke, “Very cold and most 
primitive bathroom with no bath mat, 
no soap etc." At Thonock Hall in 
Lincolnshire an ancient retainer placed 
a tin bath before his empty bedroom 
grate on a morning of freezing fog and 
emptied into it one brass can of tepid 


water: “He might have been a ghost 
performing the customary function of a 
hundred years before." The diarist was 
conscientious; whatever the circum- 
stances and whatever his state of 
health (he suffered in these two years 
from trench mouth, pediculis pubis, 
mumps, toothache, incipient baldness, 
sunstroke, laryngitis, and generalized 
malaise ) he took proper note of 
pictures and plate , panelling and 
plastering, mullions and soffits, 
silveriish and woodworm. 

It is his observations of the baroque 
denizens of the caves of ice that will 
arrest the general reader. The 
imagination of a Waugh or a Firbank 
could not have improved on the 
dropsical chatelaine of Arlington 
Court who, tended by “a gentle, faun- 
like young man from Shaftesbury 
Avenue", nested in her drawing-room 
among quantities of perching, flying 
birds; orolue-faced Lord Leconfield at 
Petworth, waddling in yellow gaiters 
| with the retriever ,T who seemed to be 
. his only friend"; or Lees-Milne’s host 
at Saltram in Devon who “had been 
boozing before we arrived and, having 
ushered us into the hall, clad in 
- immaculate white ducks, sat by 
mistake in the coal-scuttle." 

These spare comic vignettes are 
characteristic of a writer who has a 
; talent for the right throw-away image. 


and the light throw-away judgment: 
“The worldly are always pat nc tic." 
Following the ageing Sibyl Colefax as 
she scurries through a crowded theatre 
foyer, he keeps "□ protective finger 
upon her rounded back, rather like 
bowling a hoop". NoSI Coward has “a 
thin. flat, behind which implies 


shallowness of character" 


Sexually susceptible, dazzled by - 
and occasionally succumbing to - the 
beauty of the young of bath genders, 
he reserved his respectful affection for 
middle-aged gentlewomen, whether 
the ultra-feminine ones he called "old- 
young" , or the big, formidable . 
outspoken ones striding their rain- 
swept acres in tweed and corduroy. 
Unable to conceive of life without 
servants, he was touched and appalled 
by the sight of a seventy-five -year-old 


noblewoman cl eaning her own stairs . It 
was the very old (of the upper class) 
who elicited his tenderness, and when 


they became truculent in order to keep 
their ends up “it moves me beyond 
compassion to a sadness that haunts me 
for days. The agony of it.” 

He says that his diary is not 
confessional; he sees it as “an intimate 
friend who mustn't know everything”. 
But we learn a lot about him, with no 
need to read between the lines. By his 
own account he was in those years a 
. natural recluse, fastidious and anxious. 


u “governess”, an intellectual snob, 
impractical, and subject to “defeatism 
and chronic despair Knowledgeable 
about poetry, art and architecture, 
sensitive to landscape and personal 
relationships, he haa his blind spots. 
At dinner with Lord Esher at the 
Connaught, “K. Clark laughed at me 
because I had never heard of either 
lima or Monteverdi”. This confirms 
perhaps that Kenneth Clark was the 
right person to take on Civilization. 

The diarist’s devotion to his work 
and his friends, his self-doubt, 
aestheticism, and fear of the modern 
world are what chiefly emerge from 
this partial self-revelation. Yet there is 
a vitality in his writing style that belies 
his professed defeatism. He prefaces 
his index - not normally a place or an 
occasion for the voicing of strong 
opinion - with this trenchant remark: 
The country references given are to 
the old boundaries which existed 
since Doomsday, or even before, 
until the hash made by parliament in 
adopting the puerile recom- 
mendations of the Redcliffe-Maude 
Royal Commission on Local 
Government of 1966-9. 

Of course he Is quite right. “I must not 
become a worm", the diarist wrote 
anxiously in 1946. On the evidence of 
1983, there was never the slightest 
langer of such a thing. 


Collapse of a cavalier 


the Mass, and significance in the three 
entries of the chorus and three solo 
answers at the beginning of the Kyric.) 
Verbal pyrotechnics abound: showers 
of unexpected adjectives and adverbs 
and similes, though some of them - for 
instance, the grouping of the 
Moonlight, Path&Tque, Waldstein and 
Appassionata as “soubriqueted 
warhorses” - are rather damp squibs. 
And the suggestion of “dolphins 
leaping out ofturbuient water” In a 
passage of the first movement of Op 


Gonzaga gems 


Denis Stevens 

Iain Fbnlon 

Music and Patronage In Sixteenth- 
century Mantua: Volume 2 
151pp, with musical scores. 
Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

05il 23587 1. 
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faded cloak striving to conceal 
innumerable daggers - those courtly 
spearheads of intrigue, conuptlon and 


period, and the provision of a 
paperback edition wili surely lead to 
performances. 

The texts reveal a number of 
references to Mantuan figures and 
events, some of which are discussed in 
the introduction - Gastoldl's motet In 
honour of Santa Barbara, his 
epithalamium for Vincenzo ("un 
■amante humlle”, if you please) and 
Leodora de’ Medici; Giaches de Wert's 
ceremonial jiieces for the earlier 
wedding of Vincenzo to Margherita 
Famese (1581) and for the coronation 


paragraph it has become “(be CMk 
waltz*'. I 

Side by side with these m 
■extravagances Mellers givejljitlay 
who will take the scores Hat 
shelves a great deal of dose 
analysis - as well as d 
conspectus: 

It is hardly extravagant B 
Beethoven the Erst 
composer, in that he seeks, 
the dialectical process ( 
the forms of truth. The strecoa 
the classical baroque age 
fugue, binary dance ok 
ternary aria da capo - 
forms that “stood, for” ” 
concepts and public . asw 
however much an ^ ' 
composer might moduY 
undermine them, dt 
forms, on the 
discovery: themes ® 
become what they are not** 
basis of what they are- : 


identification. Th® _ 

Alfonso-ofComa'shttieoi^g 

well be the compiler of JLjj 
from which it comes, W 
caccla owed its 
Pretl, a nobleman i 


A, L. Le Quesne 

Bawd Foot 

Harold Glmblett: Tormented Genius 
of Cricket 

48pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

0 434 26820 8 

Although I did most of my cricket 
watching at the time when Harold 
Glmblett was at the peak of his career 
lot Somerset, 1 never saw him bat. It is 
a lasting regret, for as” one of those 
tantalizing freaks of the game, the ani 
iwshbuckling opening bats, he has ger 
bag haunted my imagination - he and nil: 


Pretl, a nooieman 

arte 'w”fz^ at ES fl ^ 

SaWneJieraJia who 

as Ora, posdbly^-^7 
Eleonora of Au ^’ Ad 
Guglielmo to whom 
dedicated. '• ' 1 ^ 


<ae of his contemporaries, Charlie 
Barnett of Gloucestershire (there 
would surely have been a comparison 
Wween them somewhere in this 
book), 

Glmblett will always be regarded as 
a might-have-been of English cricket: 
perhaps this was inevitable for a man 
Mio, having been rejected by his 
“unty.and then selected reluctantly 
for a single game because nobody else 
ws available, in his first innings not 
merely scored a century, but m the 
won the Lawrence Trophy for 
w fastest century of the season. 
Wttoty could quite live up to that 
Beginning. Yet Gimblett was anything 
M a failure. He scored 'fifty first-class 
SgJJwj for years after the Second 
War he carried the Somerset 
3 on- his shoulders; he twice 


where “their sun-lit fantasies I 
complemented the orchard's rosy 
apples that hung all around them like 
suspended cricket balls". The reader 
then knows what to- expect of the 
author’s style. That apart, it. must be 
said that he has not written a very tidy 
book;' but he has unquestionably 
written one about a notable and 
interesting, albeit a tormented, man. 
To put it mildly, Harold Glmblett was a 
man with an outsize .chip on his 
shoulder. Not very surprisingly, the 
most conspicuous Form of this was a 
lifelong resentment of the privileged 
status of amateurs in English cricket 
and of the cricketing Establishment in 
general. It would be tempting to link 
this with his own position, that of a 
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MARCH 1983: £11.95' . 

"A- reluctantly but honestly arid -uncompromisingly written 
refutation of Margaret Mead’s youthfh! claim that her vyork on 
Samoan adolescents was a perfect ‘negative instance’ . . 
supporting Boass' 'cultural determinism’ . . . A masterly 
treatise, leading up to a glimpse of modern multidisciplinary 
anthropology. - Nlko Tinbergen 

HARVARD 

Harvard University Press, 126 Buckingharii Palace Road, 
• London SWlW 9SD 


spearheads of intrigue, corruption and 
the struggle for ultimate power. In 
Volume One of his study dealing with 
the dukedom and its music in the late 
Renaissance, Iain Fenlon placed 
everything In its proper context and 
promised a supplement of scores that 
would lend an extra dimension to his 
account of patronage. His promise, 
now fulfilled, is an elegantly printed 
anthology of twenty-two works by 
.fourteen composers from Jacquet of 
Mantua (1483-1559) .• to Claudio 
■Monteverdi ; 71567-^643), complete 
■with introduction, texts and 


: Claudio 
complete 


for Wert, although the first is usually 
■considered to be anonymous and the 
second has sometimes been attributed 
■to Folljno, author of the official 
description of Vincenzo's coronation. 
All four compositions are well worthy 
of inclusion. 

Fdr some details recourse must be 
had to Volume One, as in the case of 
Jacquet’s motet and its reference to 
yourservant Hippolytus" -suggesting 


T , uuuuuon. texts and 
•translations, and a list of sources; It 
comes as a boon to musicians, just as ; 
its companion Volume proved 
indispensable for scholars of the 


canhnalate. This is a rare example of a 
Mantuan musician being encouraged 
to celebrate . some personage in an 
extra-territorial, city-state. Inevitably 
one or two names invite tentative 


instructive to see 
.witoLivioCeliaAo^Q^ 
odorosetti fieri. 
Marenzio’s setting- ^ 
excellent translation » 

emendation in tof- PS. 
where reading^ ■ *0“J ^ 
“forte" would help 

Amore” was *140$^ 

wWleStriggio^Q 

years Monteyerm s. 
lujrii”. The 
origtoalsin 
the overall 

these are Indeed 

Gonzasa treasure<h®ri ;i ;, .- } 


Biiviuuwflj All# 

2,000 runs In a season: and he 
averaged over 36 throughout nls flrst- 
career. It was not only in 
X® 1 * 6 ! that fnany thought that the 
•sectors neglect of him - especially in 
r? n y ears after 1945 - was 
WKplwable oh any creditable 
S^nds, In fact he played for England 
■23 .thnes-, twice against India and 
against the West Indies, all three 
toe War. He was selected once 
™ .1 . W! y> when the selectors were 
Wits’ ends against the all- 
WjjMrlng West Indians^ 1950, and 
,™n fliaracteriatically. he withdrew as 


this with his own position, that of a 
product of a minor public school who 
yet played cricket as a professional, 
and consequently found himself 
socially inferior to men whom he 
regarded as his personal equals and his 
technical inferiors; but it will hardly 
do, for it is clear enough from Foot s 
account that the sense of isolation and 
rejection - in fact, the elements of 
paranoia — can be traced far back into 
his childhood. One is left with the 
overwhelming impression that, 
whatever course his fife had followed, 
he would always have found reason to 
think himself undervalued and 
rejected, and always have done much 
to ensure his own rejection in the 
process - even if his experience of the 
English class structure did notlpng to 
help him. - ' /' • 

A lifelong Somerset supporter and 
admirer of Gimblett, Foot has based 
his book not only on the reminiscences 
of friends and colleagues, but also on 
the tapes that Gimblett left befond 
when he committed suicide in J978, 
from which he quotes at sdme. length . , 
These are moving end pathetic 
records, add if they do no more than 
Foot’s own speculations to illuminate 
the origins of his anguish they bring the. 
reality of it very starkly home. In 
making more widely known theinward 
flaws that go far to explain the might- 


Non-Fiction 

THE FRENCH 
Theodore Zeldin 

The acknowledged expert on the history of modern 
France presents ‘a guide which will do for the 
inhabitants of France what Baedeker did for its 
monuments.’ Times Literary Supplement 

‘Brilliant, relaxed, many-faceted’, Sunday Times 
“An anatomy of France as it is , par excellence.’ 

Financial Times 

0002168065 £12.95 

AMERICA AMERICANS 
Edmund Fawcett 
and Tony Thomas 

They hare given the clearest and most illuminating 
view of where and what America is today.’ Economist 
0002165198 £12.95 

The Path to Power: 

The Years of 
LYNDON JOHNSON 

• Volume One 

RobertCaro 

The Path to Power \s really rather more than a 
biography. It is the first volume of a history ... the 
promise of a masterpiece.’ Sunday Telegraph 

0002170620. £15 ■ 

ROCKWELL KENT: 

An Anthology of his Work 


■^aFoot describes his piiroo sein 
J^nng this book, as being to discover 
■®L! broad-shouldered .cavalier 
minuhjty . 
Poldens : 



Kent as painter, printmaker, illustrator, tyrifer . . . . 

and isturber of the complacent conscience,' . . 

Boston Globe 

0 00 216659 3 £30 / 246 x 326mm 1 359pp 

, 96 pp colour, 300 black and white reproductions 

. ; ■ ANNA PAVLOVA: ' 

, Her Life and Art. 

Keith Money ■ 

‘It is superb achievement asynthesispf so much . , 
factualand pictorial evidence . .. The dancer’s .. 
artistry speaks across the decodes.' 

. New York TimesBook Review 

‘0602163667 £30," 290x250mm - 306pp , . 
bfeck anij] white photographs throughout ,y 

to be published onM^rch 14th ; 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ARRAU ; ' 

Joseph Horowitz 

'most unusuallycandid . . .Claudio Arrau’s 
greatness as a musician is shown here to be matched 
by his honesty as a human being.' Daniel Barenboim 
000 216290 3 £12.95 

MICHAEL STRAIGHT 
After Long Silence 

The man who exposed Anthony Blunt tells the story 
of the Cambridge-spawned spy network for the first 

~ rimefmmjthe'lrislde. Mr 

‘ 6 00217001 9 £IL95 ' to bq published on March 7th £ 
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THOMAS PALMER L$\ 

The Transfer \0 ; 

'Thomas Pal mer'is very, very good.' Mario P uzd 

. . deserves to be placed next to the works of (- "? 

Hammett and Chandler. And you qarit say better , ‘ % 

than that.' .. Time Out : 

'The Florida Everglades arcso miasmnlly evoked 
that susceptible readers might be advised to rub y; ) 

themselves with mosquito repellent ’ Guardian ; • \ \ 

0002227215 £8.95 i..V& 
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GILLIAN AVERY 

Onlooker^ s/;.: 

'Two comedies of errors, one set in modern academe ‘ r- 'All 

and the other in the mid- 19 th century... together . 

make a splendid whole.’ . .Spectator 

'Thefoodern section is lively, with velvet over the . ! ' 1 . .‘W; 

' . claws; the setfondhatf jsirqijfte hbuntlnflcjennkion • 1 
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' PETER STRAUB - ; ■ 

.Floating Dragon . Ip! 

• . 'Peter St raub's fictions are the fastest ch filers in the f\ 
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< ; Peter Straub is the ’young master of the tradition oi | 

• V Hawthorne, Pde and Jairies,’ . Carlos Puentes . , ••M-y] 
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Up market in Manhattan 


Michael Neve 

David Rosner 

A Once Charitable Knlerprlse: 
Hospitals and health care in 
Brooklyn and New York, ISS5-J9IJ 

234pn. Cambridge University Press. 

£ 20 . 

0 521 24217 7 

The idea of history as a necessary 
moral lesson, in the high Victorian 
manner, or (he idea of history ns, in the 
end, a history of morality itself, is not u 
fashionable one. The hectoring tone 
that could be said (o accompany such 
kinds of historical argumentation has 
been found both unplcasine to the cur 
and sadly lacking in inc I no do logical 
sophistication. Instead, the Whigs 
have been trounced, the language of 
accusation has been dropped; the “past" 
has given way to "history", that open- 
society where people, both the quick 
and the dead .speak freely and frankly. 
Questions of social morality and what 


they consist in are now left to 
philosophers, but even they seem 
chary of explicating inoral issues with 


K re environments where access to 
and happiness arc evenly 
distributed - at least as opportunities - 
within (lie social order, the history of 
medicine could be said to be 
necessarily entangled with moral 
judgment, and with a methodology 
(hat must see the social/historical 
dimension not as an option, but as 
entirely of a piece with the subject 
itself. In its great days in the early part: 
of (his century, the history of medicine 
was best practised by a distinguised 
group of scholars acutely aware of 
the proximity of medical history to 
the history of moral and political 
conduct. This legacy remains, and 
allows for the possibility that it is 
medical Issues and medical fates that 
are the actual mirat indices of a 
culture's priorities. 

Enterprise is a restrained but firm 
example of (his conjunction. At first 
glance, he may be praised, in the 
orthodox manner, for producing a 
highly professional, excellently 
researched piece of medical history. 
For his hook is certainly that: full of 
graphs and tables, with a dearly 


condition of hotels. Trustees also had 
to attract doctors to these newly 
privatizing places, because they would 
bring fee-paying patients with them. 
This proved to be a Trojan horse, 
since, replicating European battles 
much earlier in the century, the lay 
trustees would eventually lose 
managerial control to the doctors 
themselves. 

The growth in importance of the 
hospital meant the subsequent 
withering away, not only of the 
principle of charity itself, but of 
smaller health-care institutions that 
might provide competition; the 


any certitude. Wc are assured that 
morality has a history, and warned to 
be careful of simplicities - like 
Christianity, or utilitarianism. Gut the 
best are said to lack all conviction, 
while others recommend the bolt-hole 
ofBenedictinc-stylc retreats, to see out 
the Dark Ages of moral collapse. 

In one field of historical endeavour- 
the history of medicine - this 
attempted separation of moral and 
descriptive languages seems 
particularly hard to manage, and for 
interesting reasons. A commitment to 
"neutral" medical history has not 
merely been difficult, but can often 
generate nothing less than bad history 
-history with the nnger left out. Given 
that most human cultures have failed to 


expressed narrative to accompany 
them. Rosncr has written a study of 
hospitals and health care in Brooklyn 
and New York nt the turn of tnc 
century, and describes how ncccss to 
health care changed in that time. The 
hospital system, at the beginning of his 
period, was based on charity, and on 
neighbourhood accessibility". The 
degree of payment for care by patients 
was minimal. Under the impact of 
economic depression in the 1890&, the 
charity hospitals found themselves 
under enormous pressures to provide 
much more than medical aid. Instead, 
they had to become shelters, providing 
food. This financial burden was 
overwhelming, and hospital trustees 
had to force patients out from the 
hospitals more rapidly, and 
deliberately attract fee-paying 
patients. Hospitals had to aspire to the 


into a dental clinic by 1920. Hospital- 
affiliated dispensaries survived, as 
“out-patient" clinics, because safely 
attached to (he hospital, the true 
“mother-ship" of American culture. 
But independent facilities, accessible 
to the working class, perished. Nearly 
100 dispensaries went out of existence, 
in New York and Brooklyn, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. In 
his chapter on the collapse of non- 
hospital-based medical services, 
Rosner has chronicled nothing less 
than - the disappearance of the 
possibility of primary health care in 
modern New York. 

For (his is the true worth of this 
book , that it is a careful contribution to 
the moral history of Manhattan, and a 
study of the segregation, based on 


race, class and wealth, that makes up 
so much of that story. Health enre is 
seen, as it has to be, as dependent on 
stronger powers and struggles, and 
suffering at their hands: dependent on 
the struggle for property; an the 
growth of the suburbs; on tnc collapse 
of the charitable instinct in the face of 
commercial voracity. Rosner’s 
argument is not facile: pockets of 
effective charity remain in practice in 
contemporary Manhattan, just as 
hospitals in the city can provide 
efficient services for (properly insured) 
persons. But Rosner has mapped the 
ending of a non-economically 
dependent health care system, and a 
tone of quiet anger at this historical 
outcome can be detected throughout 
the book. 

One vivid story, from the power- 
grabbing “Progressive" era, concerns 
the fate of New York Hospital’s 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. 
Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of real estate developers, this sat on the 
hospital's thirty-five acres of land 
between 110th and 120th Streets, on 
the expanding upper West Side. Under 
intense pressure from both political 
and commercial interests, the hospital 
governors moved the asylum out of 
sight, to White Plains, Westchester. 


Rosner describes the wav a 
city boomed, split and ,h - 1 U 
light toucli 

undercurrent throughout r S 
the reader also of it 
social distancing: the ir 0 i T Ktt • 

to be expressed for thcpS^ 
system of medical aid basffl'! 1 
is part of the story of Am* 
medicine itself: that it 
came closest to an 
code . and one thnt «!.. f* 


Naturally, an exclusive interest was 

E rotected thereby, and Morningside 
(eights could become a WASP wedge, 
between Harlem (then Italian/Jewish) 
and other parts of the West Side, 
mostly Irish Catholic. 


Stopping it hurting 


Companion to Charles Lamb 
A Guide to People and Places 1760-1847 
Claude A. Prance 

A biographical dictionary of people and places familiar to Charles and Mary 
Lamb, the Compou/au introduces their family, friends and acquaintances and 
describes places and matters connected with’ them: Christ's Hospital, Inner 
Temple Lane, homes and places of work and the holidays they took, as well as 
Lamb' scholars, associations and societies. , 

Many of the entries arc for actors, actresses and other theatre people, and 
for -writers on Lamb and his period. Others reflect diverse aspects of the 
contemporary scene, ranging from art. literature, die book world, music and 
commerce to drysaltery pawnbrokers, dealers in old Wigs, and cricketers. 

The Companion will not. only h?lp readers of the Lambs’ writings to 
appreciate more fully, the background to their lives and work, but, in addition 
to being a work of reference, affords a fascinating glimpse of life in Georgian 
England. 

. 1983, 22.5 ft 14 cm, 40$ pp.-, cai abound, ISBN 0 7201 1657 0, £18.50 

Ted Hughes 

A Bibliography 1946-1980 
Keith Sagar and Stephen Tabor 

Drc ™ <l f di J n i fully-annotated, descriptive bibliography 
WQrk -°wP” EngUnd s leading living poets. Separate sections cover 
bcrakvpamphletR and broadsides; contribufions 'td periodical* translations; 

broadcasts; miscellaneous vyrltings (Including dust 
and epherera); settin|i; arid 

books and articles abqut Ted Hughes. ‘ . . 

Each item is extensively 'described. In the book's section, 1 for example, the 
information ■ mclqdcs a full transcription of the title page- collation and 
pagination; printer add typesetter; description of binding and tiust-wrapper 
text, paper; type style; printing method; publication data; fiiU list ofcontehts' 
and. a list of press reviews. ’ 

./'Fr'Vu' ***** of Hughes' poptry, as Well as for libraries, 
speciahst book dealers and collectors for whom: precis* identification of 
blbltjOgraphical state is important, this book Is a' definitive guide tp Hughes' 

22.5 x 14 cm, 278 pp., cuebound, ISBN Q 7201' 1*54 6, £21.90, March 1983 

Mansell 

6 AU Saints Street, London N I 9RL, England. 

■ Telephone: 01-8376676/7 
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H. B. Gibson 
P ain and its Conquest 
224pp. Peter Owen. £10.95. 

0 7206 0595 4 

’ - 1 " ' •• 

Ronald Melzack and 
Patrick D. Wall 

The Challenge of Pain 
447pp. Penguin. £4.95. 

0 14 08 046(6 8 

Pain and its Conquest is a summary in 
about 200 pages of everything that is 
known about pain. The book will 
appeal not only to those professionally 
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pain, but also to those philosophers 
end priests who may need to grapple 
with thejproblem of pain. For example, 
H, B., Gibson quotes the barbarous 
opinion of C. S. Lewis that pain, even 
of a child, is a punishment for the sin of 
“choosing self for the centre", rather 
than God. True to his vocation as a 
detached psychologist, Gibson does 
not rage against this attitude, but 
suggests, with irony mild to the point of 
Imperceptibility, that the views of 
Camus on the matter, as expressed in 
The Plague, are , "somewhat more 
humane . 

Lewis’s opinion has, of course, been 




out in his excellent chapters on the 
historical background and the nature 
of pain. Paracelsus, it seems, early in 
the sixteenth century, had discovered 
ether and even suggested its use in the 
relief .of pain, as an anaesthetic. 
Burning at the stake would have been 
his reward for the impiety of going 
beyond suggestion', to judge from the 
fate, in 1591, of the Edinburgh midwife 
Agnes Simpson, who tried simple 
herbal analgesics. Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of pain has been the 
resistance of Christianity (partly under 
the influence of Galen) to any serious 
attempt to allevjate it. How is it that a 
professing love for humanity 
spu d have been so assiduous and 
teifu- In-devfamg- >vays of hurting’ 
I^.Thesubjeet deserves a book to 

Women’s pains in menstruation and 
childbirth were until recently another 
arena.Where cruelty, and bigotry 
contended with reason. In a valuable 
chapter on this problem. Gibson notes 
that Female dysp&reuma, or painful 
nterepurse is discussed in the medical 
literature far more frequently than 
dysmenorrhoea. Can this be another 
index of male insensitivity to women’s 


problems? the opinion that 
dysmenorrhoea is a sign of a neurotic 
personality survives today only in the ' 
minds of a few elderly practitioners of 
medicine and perhaps some younger 
ones whose brains have been affected 
by over-indulgence in rugby football. 
The general opinion is that the 
(condition is a physiological disturbance 
’ which will eventually yield to 
treatment. 

The pains of childbirth, since Queen 
Victoria’s heroic gesture, nrc no longer 
regarded as a punishment to be 
patiently endured, but they still 
.present a problem. Are these pains 
''natural" or not? Gibson stntes that 
between seven and fourteen per cent of 
women experience no pain at all at 
parturition. Is there n psychological 


Tb? claims of enthusiasts for relaxation 
methods, such as Read’s, or the 
Russian technique of psycho- 
prophylaxis, with Its roots in hypnosis 
ana Pavlovian conditioning, suggest 
that there is. Gibson discusses, with 
some enthusiasm, qji extraordinary 
approach to pain in general, and 
obstetric pain In particular, which he 
calls the '’Epicurean" approach. The 
idea is to “oppose pain with positive 
feelings of pleasure’', by, for example, 
using hypnotic suggestion to convert 
the pain of childbirth into a “sexual 
experience culminating in orgasm", or 
distracting the sufferer’s attention 

nth*,- fnrme nt 
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that some physicians would supply a 
“beautiful young wench" and a “potion 
or two of gooa drink’’ as a remedy 
against pain. It’s certainly worth a try, 
but one may wonder whether 
psychological methods of pain relief 
have come very far since the 
seventeenth century, 

It is true, as Gibson writes on the 
penultimate page, that through 
Intensive mental or physical activity we 
can “come to terms with pain'\ but 
coming to terms with is not conquest. 
The main unconquered areas are in 
some forms of chronic pain, to which a 
chapter -.b. .devoted. Pam in the 
phantom limb* 1 of some amputees, or 
the inability fo localize a severe chronic 
. pain in patients who have undergone 
removal of part of their cerebral 
cortex, suggest that the correct answer 
to the question. “Where’s the pain?" is 
- In my mind . Here we enter the 
mysterious region of pain considered 
as a mode of perception, where thdre 
are no satisfactory answers to all sorts 
of questions] which spring up - 
quesfions like, "Would a hallucination 
of pain be a Teal'paln?” 

Pain is & psychological problem as 


model he has used can seem 3- ‘ ! 
neatly to portray the sad jSjg 

S J?J SC , T- Witl ! out prencfiS 

without being obscure, 

Hf r, L ten co u ntributi °n to thS 
of how Manhattan became bSS 
headquarters of finance capitalkS 
a city of immigrants, with, in . 
terms, the inevitable effect * eft 
ordinary people: “Just as New YcS 
was emerging as a workin. £ 
city.'its charity and health iast&u 
began to turn away from tbe mm * 
to remodel their services atouafa 
needs of wealthier clients." ft 
medical history is revealed as (hear 
history. But given that Rosner 
teaches and lives in New York.ocm 
only hope that the social respond, 
thnt he implicitly calls for findsb 
response in the older, fairer idea cfa 
city that he has brought to life u to 


much as a neuro-physiologicil « 
and Gibson gives an excellent mom 
of the contortions psychologist! ta 
suffered in considering the proUm. 
Wyke, for example, has called ptiaa 
“abnormal emotional sffl' 
Frcudians declare that some para 
“need" their pain. The “existwftJ 
therapist" Thomas. Szasz bmorc 
believe that patients with chronic p 
have chosen to become **• 
douloureux because their careen u* 
failed them. 

The idea of pain as a fltt 
consciousness rather than a *4 
perception requiring pain 
pnin nerves, and pain areas mine 
is part of the revolution in 
scientific thinking about gain « 
unother aspect Is the “ 
Theory" of Patrick — 
Melzack, whose 1973 book gW 
of Pain has been (W ■ 
republished ns The Challenge 
This covers much the same 
Gibson’s book but will » 
comprehensible to Ihe oon-sp" 
because of its less melllfliioap 
nnrt its liberal use ot V**, 
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theory and its 
essence, the Gale ConiraJJJ 
states that before • 
perceived as pain it must 
control mechanisms, orjs«»t ^ 
central nervous system, inf r 

• .U.a^ VtV 


from the 

so obviously sensible add fll 
difficult to understand the 

with which some authppw^- 
attacked it. It piwg 
explanations for much IF 

and paradoxical in the;*! 
pain. Even acupuncture, . JJJJ 
all, can be provided yrith*^r , | 
explanatio n. . ; 

Last Aid: The m 

Nuclear Wdr, con&mj 
papers delivered to tbe.jg 
of international M®*. 
Prevention 
Washington DC «* J 
now been published 

W. H. Freeman. «5 .bu 

£7.40). 0 7167 W.JJ . , 
editors, Eric 
Chivian, Robert ^ 

E. Mack, 

“nuclear war wou^.-EW 
death, injury, 
war, naturitf jjatasiropjwi 
inairhlstory". Papers*?] 
and ;medw« n . 
environmental ■ 
consequences 
Response toU .wWS, 
nuclear cbnfhct. 


The conservative contribution 


move far enough away from one the stupefying pressure of the 
orthodoxy or conventionality ... to mundane, woulu prefer noisy 
have the feeling Tam I’ more strongly desperation. Nisbet himself, though 

than no Uinilln VlM*r P hn Ctill alnealit n u ..|| fr.., M „ VA 4U /!#> .aI M A« n kl«< 


D. J. Enright 


Robert Nisbet 
p^jodkes: A Philosophical 
Dictionary . 

318pp. Harvard University Press. 

q% 70065 1 

OiMupon a time a book of this nature 
23 d have carried some such elegant 
S Conduct of Life, or Culture and 
Znhy, or On Present Discontents, 
« even, in words taken from a highly 
rttpected foreign tongue, De Corpore 
SB. or Sturm ohne Drang. Bu 
am * davs books need either to deal 


than he would were he still closely "well-favoured 


notably wit ti ness. 


ultiply both 
y. Risking 
declares that 


bound to nomos", to the body of the bored, not workless, or poor, or put- “structuralism is in fact the modem 
law, custom and convention, upon), found in the Second World war Slough of Respond": well, it is so tiring 
(Exceptions may prove the rule, but a sense of fulfilment not available in to treat either people or poems as 
they also get in its way!) For that the groves of academe. War can also separate individuals, and we do have 
phenomenon we need another word satisfy the “need for community”. (His other things to do with our time .... 
than “anomie”. If we found one it too blue-eyed pets are fast becoming my (What?) The subject makes Nisbet so 
would prove to have been besmirched biles noires.) Nisbet sounds more and mad that even community gets slated - 
by Its usages; there’s no such thing more like Rupert Brooke in his 1914 or rather, for the Teal offender is the 
these days as a virgin word, or if there sonnets, that classical account of noble spirit of egalitarianism, the “paste of 
is, it must be quite egregiously war versus ignoble peace: “Now for the abstraction known affectionately to all 
unappealing. first time In their lives" men and centralizers and egalitarians as 


Like Goethe's Me 
"tempts, excites and 


first time In their lives" men and centralizers 
eles who women in huge numbers “were ‘community 
is Devil separated from the economic community’ 


metaphor, in the social sciences and' unemployment, drink, broken homes, 
humanities structures multiply both male chauvinism, white supremacy, 
sexually and asexually. Risking public schools, cuts in the budget for 
wittiness, Nisbet declares that the Arts ... in short, of "society”, 
“structuralism is in fact the modem B ul it seems sad that elsewhere 
Slough of Respond : well, it is so tiring liberals, even “contemporary liberals", 
to treat either people or poems as get defined as people who “sympathize 
separate individuals, and we do have lhe mU gg er and the rapist in 

other dun® to do with our time . . . . contrast to the victim". If it is to make 
(What?) The subject makes Nisbet so headway (something he has little faith 
mad that even community gets slated - j„\ Nj S bet's conservatism will need a 
or rather, for the Teal offender is the generous admixture of honourable 
spun of egahtananism. the “paste of fibcralism . Most of all, it is the element 
abstraction known affectionately to all 0 f inconsistency or second thoughts in 


remraiizers and egalitanans as him which reassures us that judgment 
community , that is, national hasn’t hardened into prejudice. Under 
immunity . Incidentally, isn t war a its own heading he approves heartily of 
most assiduous reifier? It turns people Technology - and to hell with the 
into things, often into paste-like massed ranks of Luddite poets and 
abstractions. painters - in that it liberates men from 

Conservatism is embattled and "degradation and soul-shattering 
wherever it looks it finds cause for drudgeiy 1 . (Instead of blaming the 
dismay and exacerbation, the more so automobile and the pill for their 
when it looks with the eyes of an effects, vve arr advised to 

intellectual born before the death of the 5 tat ® 5 n ? h J,? 

Latin and Greek, even before the ™g£g*' ft* B J'^JE 
death of God, as intimate with the past -of,. , S h £ 

as anyone can be without having lived a uthorlty .) In Ritual » however, he 
in it, alienated (pardon!) from much of nofen tha* only two fhinga can save men 
the present, and distressed for a future fron £ e ™ ~ re Mon and fulfilling 
which may hold no memory of his JJiSii? 1 ^ 

dearest warnings. Nisbet's satire is of a SJrh 0 JLnmmi 

scholarly cast, bul he remains 3J al f d |®?^ n P lo By» with consequent 
««■ «»« oo lx- diminution in the workers sell- 


must, as Devil, 


tnih hobbies (including sex) , or else to create", “Atheism” can be a stimulant. e J.P 10 ' 
v*nrs«em to be improving (on sex, for More dangerous to religion is al,on * 
v,.,. „tj.) The word Prejudices" indifference - and the jaded (or else unreli 


separated from the economic community'*. Incidentally, isn't war a 
exploitations, from egoistic calcul- most assiduous reifier? It turns people 
ations, from competition so often into things, often into paste-like 


ice/ by the ambiguous adjective theological. “A religion that is not intellectual born before the death of ! ndic * ‘ the J 

“Philosophical". spiritually exacting and directed at the antibiotics, nor invented the sewing- Latjn Qnd G ree b even before the inv ?? , ?, ris of| 

. th|i nt Robert Nisbet's book is communicant’s faith in God and sense machine (thought up in France to death ofQod.as intimate with the past spoliations o 

nf solid mini-essavs on (to 8 race * s not at bottom a religion at produce uniforms at speed), nor the ^ an y 0ne can jj e w ;thout having lived authority ■) 1 
Lit it mildlv) vexed questions arranged dll . ' There is (or can be) a community to in it, alienated (pardon!) from much of notes that onl 

of beliefinatheUnvu more obviously ' h f m ! P“ v 8 *1“ “ the present. nnJdislresscd for a future 

SKSi^l«s^^fo« n ^ I" Marxism and riandiaiusm. which S which may hold oo memo™ of his ™jk,aod “a 

Slbforrances, he considers some makes these something like religions; P ros f^, n 4' d , ™ 8 a ~ a d t [w- dearest wnrnings. Nisbet’s satire is of a jjjfe 81 } f" 

«,Miiiinnahpit^r or worse than others there Is no sense of community, of warns . it soiveo ine ureai uep scholarly cast, but he remains 

^tc gives his reasons. It is only when shared endeavour, in indifference. Sowaw iKe child of ^ humor f us a . s we,! 88 . a PP Mite * j[ or fSmnce”' 

with him that one s Good men. like this Albert SVif- example in remarking under “nportance 


ud he gives his reasons. It is only when snarcu enueuvuur, , n muiuercnw. 
dsagreeing with him that one is Good men, like this Albert 
tempted to fall back on that piece of Schweitzer Professor of the 
mistiiiing - or, more justly, when one Humanities (Emeritus), bring out the 
comes up against an occasional lapse in devil’s advocate in less good men. 
imagination or a blind spot contingent (By the by, as an instance of 
ooitrong, clear views. Prejudices is “Covetousness" Nisbet cites a political 
enormously well read ana excep- scientist who was simultaneously 
lioflaiiy well written, as well as Allison W. Scott Distinguished Service 
unusually handsome to the eye. So Research Professor andDirector of the 
much » that a false accent on a French Miriam Angston Butler Institute for 
word comes as a distinct shock. 


example in remarking under 
^ wWri? rees “Humanities" (another good word 
287-I" « "Ssrs gone to the dogk) that “there is, as a 

prtvi »cS5 nihilism andean only 

Kpe that somewhere or other morllal d 51. fh* th., “PeoSTohinoVv- 


Political Analysis at one university and 
Elmer Crittenden Distinguished 


mures Nisnei to oemn wnn Professor and Director of the Mark J. __ _ . 4 . . 

“Atortion" a auestion so trulv vexed Smith Center for the Study of Political What do we have nowadays? Not Washington, DC, confident that a 

as (I susnectl lo defv decen/aener- Dynamics at another.) Hence I would exactly Pacifism, which with rome good job awaited her in that centre of 
action* “The surest slgS of wish to insinuate that indifference (and reason Nisbet sees as bearing much the ^^Wes - only 


It Is perhaps a pity that the alphabet timer urittenaen uisunguis 
obliges N&bet to begin with Professor and Director of the Mai 
“Abortion", a question so truly vexed Smith Center for the Study of Polii 
as (I suspect) to defy decent gener- Dynamics at another.) Hence I w« 
ablation. “The surest sign of wish to insinuate that indifference ( 
despotism in history is the state’s not merely in the matter of abort! 
suppression of the family’s authority does have its negative virtues. It i 
wr its own." It may. be the principle not strive officiously or otherwise to 

E ln this declaration - the most keep alive, but neither does it kill; that 
principle of the book - that 1* why we need .whipping up by 
im to espouse the abortionist propaganda, flags and trumpets. . . 

' p«ty as against the anti-abortionist. Under "Authoritarianism” fiction 
Abortion can hardly be acclaimed en has often soared, “for one way to I 
itmt because (for their own purposes) the government is by disguisin 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and message in the plot and action i 
Rossla both Tsarist and Stalinist were novel, play, or short story". Wri 

E d to the practice. Moreover, had to take trouble (artistic troubli 
appeals too easily to “family disguise their message; also, 

. authority , as if it were self-evidently actually had a message, 
found to be noble and benign. (Surely authoritarianism, no message, 
fod parents antedate the welfare disguise - little art. Instead it all h 
pavices.) In his habituiti fairness he out, Bnd what hangs out is nev« 


suss KSrarss 

tgs/F sa«w h Baia 3 SS5SSDS 


the young woman who majored with 
honours in eco-feminism and set off for 


importance”; while under “Family” he 
admits that, harnessed to statism, 
technology has helped to bring about 
an unprecedented degree of power and 
control over tne individual. 
Conversely, liberalism - whose 
resolution is always prone to be 
sick lied over by the pale, cast of 
conscience -wjll need a strong infusion 
of active conservatism if it is to hold out 
against urban decay, casual atrocities, 
street violence, proliferating bureau- 
cracy and the slow evaporation of 
individual responsibility. 

To endure the toothache is hard 


(and reason Nisbet sees as bearing much the' ecological and feminist lobbies - only enough. How anyone can think 
tlon) same relationship to war as atheism to discover that even those lobbies seriously these days - unprotected by 

_ Vt_ _i rpnttivari In fliAir pmntfWAAc nhilitv SonArfinm onH aotiiminn that fMmo 


who died In' “conventional? . war 
couldn’t afford that either, it cost them 


novel, play, or short story". Writers 
had to take trouble (artistic trouble) to 
disguise their message; also, they 
actually had a message. No 
authoritarianism, no message, no 
disguise - little art. Instead it all hangs 
out, Bnd what hangs out is never of 


invokes the "repugnant spectacle" of much interest. (See under "Boredom , p05SID1 y inc suuucsi c«my n«w, ..w 
militant abortionists marching happily one cause of which is security from opines that war can only enhance “the 
with "lesbians, homosexuals, ana predators.) But for censorship Milton nation uneet indivisible'' at the expense 
others whose interest in freedom is would not have set down the ringing of those Burkean “smaller patriotisms" 
matched by a desire to vent punitive words of Areopogltlca. In an efficiently an j “subordinate loyalties" which he 
futyupon the family"; but he considers totalitarian state, however, Milton 
OMrewlve anti-abortionists the greater wouldn’t have lived to write Paradise 
“} that they strike at the very heart Lost. Nisbet distinguishes between the 
of Individual as well as family rights, two kinds thus: “Whereas in 

. : No doubt one will be spewed out of authorit^an, society werything is 

{Wry rational person’s mouth for P C! /?l t j 6d tha J/’ s . 1 no | ■ 

Wog neither hot nor cold, but “It ail forbidden, nothing Is permitted in 


much of such a prospect; it might even 
have reconciled him to tne Iona 
literalness of civil society as well as "all 
the little emptiness of love”. 

But perhaps Nisbet is being witty 
about war/ (In “Conservatism’ , 
possibly the saddest essay here, he 
opines that war can only enhance “the 


__ cold but “It all torbidden, nothing is permitted in 

one wants to murmur, and totalitarian society that is not explicitly enables you to rise' higher in the world. 
^WelU would save the mother’s life at authorized/’ I thipk there is .a i n fact, as any dictionara of quotations 
toe cost of the child’s but . . ,". capacious borderland which takes in w m indicate, on no subject have wits 
Abortion is at best a sorrv thing, the sort of rdgime, whether you call it been more biting than on wit. If 
kaneihiog which is sometimes authoritarian or totalitarian, which Mencken hadn’t, been known as A 
wcesaary or advisable, but can be cajoles,, buiUes and jaughs writers into humorist, Nisbet claims, he would 
™ftoer welcomed with open arras nor conformity or silence. Such countries have been recognized as a^reat crfac. 
Ejected ■ out of hand, Nisbet’s Are often materially .prosperous ^(and And" Adlai Stevenson is the cantiW“>te 
WWtude'for family, authority (whose m ho need of milages) -and par,Mcel(enat,iA mmM'SigSfmt 

family? One would tike some minute Rdnmed for their oiderl>nMsT>y those w h 0 sank by theji| farity” Jjfhlte “the 

.DArllmilnM l. s l^- ■ i.i * a ’ riiuntri^ fOTC€(l to DEV the rplftriuplv flour BlSCnhOWGT 
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and “subordinate loyalties" which he 
prizes as the molecular constituents of 
the social order.) He shows how risky 
Wit can be in the following and final 
entry. Somebody has described it as 
the only weapon with which one can 
stab oneself in the back; brevity may be 
Us soul, but gravity is more soulful and 
enables you to rise higher in the world. 
In fact, as any dictionary of quotations 
will indicate, on no subject nave wits 
been more biting than on wit. If 
Mencken hadn’t, been known as * 
humorist, Nisbet claims, he would 
have been recognized as a great critic. 

And "A mtomm 


TheYorkPlays 

Edited by Richard Beadle 
YorhMedieval Texts Second Serits 

This is the first critical edition of theYorkPlaya to be published 
since Lucy Toulmin Smith's editioprincept of 1885. Its primary . 
achievement la the establishment - from a complex and 
problematic manuscript - of an accurate text. . 

£45 boards 544 pages 

E.M.Forster 

The Hill of Devi and other Indian Writings ’ 

The Abmger Edition, volume 14, edited byBlisabeikHdne 
This volume gives the fullest account so far published of 
Forster’a time in India, arid includes previously unpublished 
material relevant not only to The Hill of Devi but also to 
APastageioIndta: 

£30 boards . 480 pages 

The Decadent Dilemma 

-■• R.K.R. Thornton. ’ • v; ■ ’ 

: A newlook at ^Decadence’ seeing it as a t ^ughtfiti dgydopment 
•; ofninetacnth-centuiy ideas and a baws of important movementa 
. Af*fctwahtteth^mw<‘ : 'r*‘ . 
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v ofthe twihtieth c«ntufy s ;; - ; 1 • - 




, J^tojillars here)h as in duced himfo more U^^foreedto pay the 

Jflke up an either/or' stance. With due jince of liberalism. 

iWjct to dear thinkingj' there is a That kind of settled authoritarianism 


^emotional consideration which, doesn't slide into totatitarianism 88 ‘“J uCS°^rafflv%lttv r 

though it may nm sway us, must at least because nobody is pushing it in any wpvild have been Imprudently y- 
™«onjfit: anti-abortionists, whatever direction. An outstanding , iasei' of ; Nisbet is especially enterfainidg on 
reasoning, let live. We would not successful ■ stasis is . the Republic of “Reification", a process he defines as 
’iSf. fo .iiae ., the opposing principle Singapore; permRhence can be “the stealing of , lire frpm the jntllyiauai 
* au5ve general acceptance. ensured simply, by Zoning the prime and the concrete in orderto secrete it in 

•II is the uses of the word minister. Totalitariapism, according to S0 m 8 00 tpIoricaHnvertebrate,: which 
,'"A]! en atiQ n “ thiThave ^al eJateTus Nisbet, derives frorntfie revolutionary U not ^ quU wW* * 


relatively dour Eisenhower," kept 
looking more and more responsible^ 
tbe American people". I first read this 
as “for the American people": .that 
would have been Unprudehtiy witty. 

; Nisbet is especially entertalniug on 


'• authoritarian, states are more stable gqWen 

^ thin os than (btalitarian ones becaure the of Mane. 1,11 isoiteihingto mutiny 


.[.CWstoptiw La^?SSmLa generation after, generation. ft : lpbto capitalismls 
- *: ^ dhottoroitberibr^aiKl no. third fn 
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The Classic al Age of 
: German Literature ^1740-1815 ; : 

Victor Lange 

Victor Lange focuses here on a succession of memorable works 
. that gave expression to the social, political, and emotional 
experience of the age, an age thai;^ witnessed the decisive • . 

: tiaqBforiharion pf the Enlightenment Jiito a modem 
conwfouSqess, :■ 

. £7.9Sj>aper ; 28? pages ; y . >. .:• • 
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Systematic savagery 
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James Joll 

Wolfgang J. Mommsen and 
Gerhard Hirsciifeld (Editors) 

Soda) Protest, Violence and Terror In 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
Europe 

411pp. Macmillan. £20. 

Q 333 32002 6 

One man’s terrorist is another man's 
freedom fighter: and at least two 
former members of terrorist 
organizations are holders of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Words such as social 
protest, violence and terror are so 
loosely used that it is valuable to have a 
series of historical case-studies dealing 
with movements which had very 
different aims but which had in 
common the use of violence to achieve 
them. This volume is the result of a 
conference organized by the German 
Historical Insitute in London, and the 
twenty-two papers by German. 
Austrian, British and American 
historians are almost all of great 
interest and of a high scholarly 
standard. The book provides concrete 
examples to remind us (hat terrorism is 
not a new phenomenon peculiar to the 
second half of the twentieth century, as 
well as suggesting more precise ways of 


troopers of Fascism and National 
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violence than most of the many other 
books on the subject. 

Historically these essays include a 
wide range of differing movements: 
outbreaks of violent protest in England 
and Germany in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the Russian social 
revolutionaries, anarchists and 
separatists in Spain, syndicalists in 
France, the squadristt and storm 


purposeful homicide in political 
history”. Both he and Eric Hobsbawm 
in his comments on Ford’s paper stress 
the new factors which make late 
twentieth-century terrorism different 
from that of earlier periods: for Ford 
these are principally the new technical 
possibilities available to the assassin in 
ourown time, the publicity he can hope 
to obtain, but also the eclecticism of 
the ideologies which inspire him, 
“religious, pseudo-religious, liber- 
tarian, nihilistic, anti-colonial, 
Marxist . . . and at times . . . simply 
purgative for the individual doing the 
deed”. Hobsbawm suggests that any 
analysis of political violence need to 
be wider in scope so as to account for 
the transition from the socially 
acceptable violence of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth-century England 
(Hobsbawm has elsewhere written of 
•'collective bargaining by riot") and 
the , characteristic twentieth-centuiy 

J ihenomenon in which ‘‘the 

nnocent . . . are the real and often 
intended victims.” This was in fact the 
case in some earlier movements: the 
violent French anarchists of the late 
nineteenth century maintained, as an 
excuse for bombing a crowded cate, 
that “II n’y a pas d’mnocents”, so that 
anyone who tolerated the existing state 
of society Was a legitimate victim. The 
act of violence was more important 
than the consequences it was supposed 
to be bringing about, even though in 
practice, as Ulrich Linse points out in 
an interesting discussion of the 
difference between “propaganda by 
deed" and “direct action”, the 
consequences of political' assassina- 
tions were far more devnsting for the 
anarchists themselves than for the- 


Command behaviour 


Geoffrey Best 

William H, McNeill 

Hie Pursuit of Power; Technology, 
Aimed Force, and Society since 
A.0. 1000 

;405pp. Oxford*. Blackwell. £15. 

Q 631 13134 5 


if one dare so put it, ordinary history, 
and only each reader's taste will 
determine which dimension of (he 
book excites him or her Che more. 
There is enough of the ordinary history 
of warfare, written with so much 
learning, freshness and originality, to 
qualify the book at once for adoption 
as a basic text Wherever the history of 
ware and warfare are seriously studied. 
Of all the existing rivals, only 
.Theodore Ropp's matches it ut solid 


■The pioneer steam-engine mariun ™° od0r « Ro PP. 8 matches it fa solid 
:facturerY boast to the visiting a " d scholarship, and the two 

; ; monarch that he sold what all men «>AtpUm»nl each othet nicely, for 
- desired — nower -* conies Ini medial el v ®4PP goes much more into essential 
. , tb mind reading William McNeill's b f tt mattor * but vebtUT “ ha *dly 

. book, .for. the grand theme is the. at al * rtt ? t . he economic and sodo- 
■ 1 'mastering, role fn. history of armed ’ J hlcb ' 

.• force in mutually fruitful relations with attract McNeill so much. Always 
technological, . commercial , and interesting and at least plausible, these 
■. fiKfystritu development. are great fun and will arouse lively 

* discussion: eg the gastronomic 

’ souree * ■ ° f northern European 

"iff ^Yr'hiwp • addition to, bloodshed, the sexual 

* *»?* ori 8* ns of foe later- nineteenth-century 
- • 'V s qu *5 problem, .and the extraordinary 

AiiSSf W ft 0 . bt u rea ^ Importance of military music and close- 
aS,stSln th A ■“£ ««■ drill In the history of European 

■ - r E^5ttSi?SAn2: asSSaVJTh- vL §S 

: wSSn y ot oSvlo ! awitvwithtf SS ^Nadi's own military experiences. 
' SS and o 52 ^ in «» Second orld War 

•'SC 522 IS! has not been without his uses to 


society against which they had been' 
directed. . 

In a concluding essay Wolfgang 
Mommsen distinguishes between 
terrorist movements in several ways, 
but firstly in terms of their ideological 
presuppositions: some (and many 
movements of the early industrial age 
belong to this category) look 

backwards to a lost time when the 
“good old laws” prevailed and 
traditional rights were respected: 
others look to the future and to a new 
utopian world to be called into being by 
the destruction of the old order. This is 
a useful classification for many 
spontaneous acts of protest, such as the 
movements described by Malcolm 
Thomis in his essay on (he aims and 
ideology of violent protest in Great 
Britain, 1880-48, or in Hans-Gerhard 
Husung's account of collective violent 

E rotest during the German VormSrz, 
ut as Mommsen realizes, we need a 
more complicated model if we are also 
to include nationalist movements or 
Fascist movements for which, as 
Adrian Lyttelton says in his excellent 
discussion of Fascism and violence in 
post-war Italy, “violence was so 
Inherent to the practice of the 
movement and so prominent in its 
ideology, that it cannot be treated as 
one aspect among others in the history 
of Fascism." 

Two points emerge which are' 
common to nearly all the movements 
discussed in this volume. Terrorism 
reminds the public, often in a most 
dramatic form, of the existence of the 
movements which practise it. 'To 
attract the attention of the entire 
world, is that not itself a victory?” 
Plekbanov asked after the murder of 
the Tsar Alexander II in 1881, as 
Astrid von Borcke tells us in her study 
of the Narodnaya Volya. This often 


behavfour” would reassert itself as 
industrial and (necessarily) 
bureaucratic power-conscious States 
organized society in the only way the 
ultimate requirements and necessities 
of war allowed. Not proletarian but 
military {revolution would settle the 
post-bourgeois phase of human his- 
tory. . 

The "market” phase, itself, never 
absolutely marketty and witb the 
“command” principle repeatedly 
irrupting, was In the long run no more ' 
than “an eccentric departure" front 


gives the impression that a movement 
is much stronger than it in fact is, but it 
also demoralizes governments (“the 
present government must not be 
allowed a quiet moment”, the Austrian 
Nazis, described by Gerhard Botz, 
asserted in 1932) and forces tiiem to 
take oppressive action which , terrorists 
often hope, will itself make liberal 
public opinion more sympathetic to 
their cause - an element in, for 
example, the strategy of the Basque 
ETA analysed by Gerhard Brunn. A 
tradition of terrorism keeps a cause 
alive both in the minds of its supporters 
and its opponents. Michael Laffan, in a 
lucid, balanced and perceptive account 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
and its successor the IRA, shows how 
the Provisionals today are “unworthy 
heirs to an unbroken tradition going 
back to the mid-nineteenth century, 
and “however much ordinary Irishmen 
might disapprove of their actions, the 
mere fact that the Provisionals 
represent, however misguidedly, the 
present generation in the age-old fight 
against the British enemy has won 
them a certain sympathy. 


This suggests that a disiiiwi™. 
be made between those ^S CI# 
which have a 

national independence^ 1 

of the British from Ulster* B&J 
of power in the state - and iho^J 
remain marginal with no SS 
defined aim outside their own SX 
terrorism and the preservation ffi 
own small groups. These gro U *E 
nothing to offer except « e “mS 
savage violence for its own sake a 
achieve little except to provide" K 
minority with, as Mommsen rcmiS 
their own quasi-religious behS 
patterns and an internal structure 
ethical code often resembling (hid 
extreme religious sects. Profesja 
Mommsen and Dr Hirschfdd hr 
assembling scholars from diffmS 
countries and from difieiea 
generations, have provided a 
interesting and informative historinl 
discussion of many forms of violas 
protest, but they have also remimWia 
of the difficulty and indeed danger d 
equating groups which have Utile a 
common with each other except ika 
methods. 


The frighteners 


. West and not only got away with if but 
- won acclaim and prizes is out of the 
class of most of us monographers and 
' : essayists. With . spacious vision he 
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' eSis s wS “S ffi V historian. of the human race. But very 
essayists. With anadous Vision he H U le that has been published since thu 

ssttmes of in English, French or German seems to 
, a , manner; have escaped bis oye. He has mastered 
■ ; < an enormous afriount. One wishes oS 
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that norm. Ithas come back over us in 
strong waves since the 1880s (McNeill 
makes a challenging bid for the 
establishment of the world’s first real 
military-industrial complex in Britain 
in 1884). We are all firmly in the grip of 
It now, and, so far as he can judge, for 
all time to come - unless of course we 
blow ourselves up firet, a possibilityhe 
does r not entirely discount. Hie 
blowing-up will occur, be expects, 
unless a transition can be made “from a 
system of states to an empire of the 
earth”. A two-page conclusion takes the 
optimistic line in a fantasy of what the 
historian of 2500 ad might be able to 
record as he sits listening to the hymns 
of the military technocrats in the 
temple of the global Leviathan. 


.. W>tklng together at Chatham House 1 in .The more philosophical part of the 

the Uter l?40s. ' • bopkis hot as powerful and persuasive 
MoNelll’sbookstoanuhnsiialexieiit . Os^ordmaiy Historical, though much 
■ are parts of one grand concept, each * 1 ^ P?wer to startle ujd disturb. 


, dovetailing IntP tne other? already ^in * 
•the block, To the most ambitiods, Rlset jj 
. ofjhe Wat (1963), have now beeii 
v added detailed studies of, Mier alt a, JJ 
.the twojdetbrminaht motors which 
' ultimatelv explain It all. Plagues and ■ 

■ Peoples (1977) spotlighted that side of a 
;,what he takes to be fundamentally u 
important: demographic change. The r . 


conspicuous or shoWy when neatly 
integrated With industrial economies 
and political idgjmea* McNeill takes to 
be tne normal management of human 
affairs, and most periods' of history 
appear in his Toynbeean vision as ones 
when "command"^ mattered more than 


.nimt. Iiw IRAKI iw UD uuiuumoiuBUiy Ii,u- 

important: demographic change. The ,i mar . • Mane, who appears a 

, Pursuit of Power, carefully miSdfiil of to > gentlv knocked on the 

! demography, is about what seem to' ^sd ^dtjutbart fo his Victorian box, 
1 him no less determinant ,at the sharp “ allowed to have perceived correctly 

9 j ia _ ■ K . Anmiati tno mnrWrc nmAroaee am Af 


: history, and what it will do' to ■ 8 ™5 na 8 ers W 

• humanity 1 in -time to come. ■ Mufactiraand finance got their act 

- .. 3 . . . . ... together against the men otlaud, blood 

... * there is a sort of philosophy of an d honour. What Marx didn't see'was 
history here as well as a fine display of, that “tho human norm of command 


richness of learning and acuteness of 
thought of foe earlier chapters, and it 
has to be said that the book tails off 
towards the end. Even McNeill, it 
appears, has managed no better than 
most of us the problem of geltinghis 
own generation into perspective.Tbe 
thlnning-out begins about the 1930s. 
The 1340s GI has actually beep of more 
value to the historian of the reforms of 
Maurice of Nassau and Helmuth von 
Moltke Sr than to the analyst of the 
contemporary warfare. State he now 
folds himself inhabiting. It Is therefore 
worth remarking in conclusion that 
wher£ McNeill rather peters out, a 
good book published last year takes 
. over: Maurice Peatton’s ■ The 

. Knowledgeable State. From an account 
of the modem industrialization of war 
which has much In common with 
McNeill's more richly historical one, 
Peartton launches into a more searching 
expose of the nature and needs of the 


R. L. Clutterbuck 

Grant Wardlaw 

Political Terrorism: Theory, tactics, 
and counter-measures. 

2I8pp. Cambridge University Press. 
glfi/Q^jjerback, £5.95). 

This is an outstanding book, a worthy 
successor to Paul Wilkinson's 
Terrorism and the Liberal State, 
containing a concise, comprehensive, 
sensible and liberal analysis of its 
. subject. Its author, Grant wardjaw, is 
a psychologist by training and a 
criminologist by profession, and he 
brings a refreshingly direct and jargon- 
free style of writing to a subject on 
which too much nonsense has been 
written in the past. 

The first third of the book is about 
terrorism itself, the second two thirds 
about the response to it. Dr Wardlaw 
starts by giving a definition of 
terrorism, and makes rather heavy 
1 weather of it. Can one really improve 
on the ancient Chinese proverb, “Kill 
one, frighten ten thousand"? He then 
traces tne development of terrorism, 
by way of Us changing purooses and 
strategies, to its modem forms and 
effects. He finds room for some 
intrimiing sidelights - for example that 
in 1975 German terrorists obtained and 
threatened to release fifty-four litres of 
mustard gas in several cities; also the 
claim (quoting Walter Laqueur) that 
nineteenth-century terrorists, whether 
Russian, French or Irish, would not 
have stooped, like their twentieth- 
century successors, to abducting 
children. (He may be right, but 
medieval terrorists did so, and I would 
mess that from the dawn of dvilization 
the tribal or village dissident quickly 
discovered that the toughest of chiefs 
would be more vulnerable to the' 
abduction of his daughter pr of his son 
and heir than to a threat to his own 
life.) 

In the main part of foe book -on the 
response to terrorism - Wardlaw gives 
some excellent advice concerning the 
media* by assfessing the damage they 
can do, wittingly or unwittingly, in 
putting innocent lives at risk. In 
tackling this problem there are grave 
dangers of hobbling one of the most 
vital safeguards of a liberal sodety - 
free investigative journalism - and 
the cure should lie in the profession 
enforcing its own ethical standards as 
. doctors and the lawyers do. But, in 
an era of eut-throat competition, will 
journalists ever do it? Until they do, 
the danger will remain from what 
Wardlaw describes as "a symbiotic 
relationship . Terrorists and journal- 
ists are both jn the business of 


the training of police anti-ternm 
squads and of their own SAS itnt 
squads, and in their procedure! b 
reaching the crudal decision to 
abandon negotiations and launch Ike 
highly professional soldiers. Ha 
moment must surely be when it 
becomes clear that the terrorists tn 

S to kill a hostage unless they a 
first or, to put it another way, 
when the time has come forweapoab 
be used offensively to save innoced 
lives. 

The most valuable chapter of ill in 
Political Terrorism is on the legal 
regulation of terrorism. Nowhere hnt 
I read an analysis as good as Wardin'! 
of the minefield of intemallofli 
conventions, conferences, etc, which 
have attempted (or, in the case oftnin 
UN members, pretended to attempt) 
to secure international coopenw* 
against terrorism. No solution u 
remotely likely so long as 
governments continue to regard kffri 
innocent people in order to teircw 
others as excusable provided thalw 
motive is a political one. Even if iimj 
accepted that political motives dionS 
justify terrorism, and If all counw 
undertook to “extradite or pr«wtf* 
anyone who committed it, sadl^,w 
judiciaries are wholly reslst««j> 
governmental pressure. Nevertog 
these international 'conference* 
not been entirely without vahwui 
have at least provided opportune 
for sensible bilateral arrangement^ 

be made in the lobbies ip the ITWj 
vals between the public sesstofin 
hypocritical speech-making- 

The author’B touch |s 
domestic legislation, M® 
Germany ancl Great Britain, 
examples but his analysis hew . 
rather naive. It is also .aj#J ' ■ rf- 
does not examine the 
terrorist package of 
in response to ®. ..“r lil- 

criminal and political v 

abduction, and was coa*« , 
more draconiari than the Up n ^ 
Britain and Germany, 
countries the existing 
to be working and 
evidence has been 
book or elsewhere, to :fe 

powers have- been abuse 
prejudice of the liberty 
citizens. My guess is W® 
very few sudh cases t 

not enough . fo H* 

justification of measure? ,w. 
undoubtedly saved manMj"* 

Dr Wardlaw’s . 


mWtary-industrlal State. If we. don’t 
understand hoW we all came to be In 


understand hoW we all caipe .fo be In 
the bowels of such a LbViathaif- 
Behemoth. it won’t be their fault. 


attracting^an- audience so, albeit 
■ f n reluctantly, the second may aid 
and abet the first. 

a ^* 6lf T}i as a chapter on the 

SIStI, ? Au8 *relia and 

jaANow ZeaJsndw, 
r2*££ b m AdalrUja) bbt» foltow the' 
Bntish way in ensis management, Tn. 


Dr Wardlaw’s ■ 

intelligence is weU Wd out ou ^ 
reveafi no secrets. I * W 
interesting anaiysls ^ 
and techmques, and a 
of . indicators for . PjjdgJLjR 
technology terrorist k 

etc) which lot 
considers unlikely- ■ OgM hSJSfe 


considers 

hostage situations he bjjjJJ- ■ 
on good case studies, 

experience 

British and tbbDutch.Jg^a^tii 
a pertuaslve chapter ? 

findlnra of 

law-cnforcerfient prow*^- -K: 
may be sceptical - v. 
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Hospitable intentions 


Terence Cave 

^ M. Greene 

^OghUnTroyilmitationand 
in Renaissance tatry. 

mo. Vale University Press. £14. 

030)02765 6 

-Nehbiao polverc al yenlo. fuego per 
3£J* Pellegrino": with some 
Ernent of context. Petrarchs 
J^£3nffighi, exile, and the desire for 
fS homeland could be read as an 
emblem of the pathos that .besets ; the 
Renaissance activity of imitation . 
Tbepoint will be made more explicitly 
by humanists such as Polaiano and 
SfumiB, who claim that the best way 
io imitate an ancient writer is to write 
for oneself and one’s own times. Troy 
j$ bum): the past is lost; there is no 
turning back. 

The Light in Troy is a probing study 
of such tensions and paradoxes in both 
the imitation theory and the poetry of 
Renaissance Italy. France and 
England. Not the least of its merits is 
that it provides a conspectus of theories 
of imitation from ancient limes to the 
saieenlh century: astonishingly, no 
one has so far attempted such a 
synthesis, although the topic is 
essential to the understanding of 
Renaissance literature and, as Thomas 
M. Greene points out. raises problems 
itidi underlie any diachronic study of 
tUerary texts. Those who are looking 
for a bread-and-butter guide to the 
subject will have to extract it from the 
discussion of imitative practice in 
which it is here embedded, and may be 
frustrated at times by changes of pace 
which give prominence to certain 
writers and periods and only allow a 
fleeting glance al others. They may 


also feel that the express decision to 
avoid distinctions between imitation, 
paraphrase and translation (one might 
add commentary and compilation to 
the list) begs a number of important 
questions: imitation is in many cases 
constituted as a method of writing by 
its place in this range of options. 

But this would be to ask for another 
book. The economy of The Light in 
Troy requires that the historical and 
theoretical thread be woven into a 
detailed analysis of individual poets 
(Petrarch, Poliziano, Ronsard. Du 
Bellay. Wyatt. Jonson) and individual 
poems. Greene's method of alter- 
nation between, and interpenetrating 
of, the two levels is one with which I 
have a great deal of sympathy: he was 
right, surely, in his attempt to 
synthesize different kinds of approach 
to risk the occasional structural cracks. 

Four types of imitation are 
distinguished in an introductory 
chapter: the reproductive or 

sacramental, where a consecrated text 
is repealed without modification 
within the host-text as an act of 
homage; the eclectic or exploitative, 
which consists of a miscellany of 
allusions, echoes and quotations and is 
identifiable with the Renaissance 
principle of coruaminatio:' the 
heuristic, where the allusion is 
advertised in such a way as to draw 
attention to the gulf separating the 


subtext from its host, thus provoking 
an insight into historical distance; ana 
the dialectical, where the host exposes 

I Lll'i.. ...La...* ...LIU 


the same lime exposing itself to the 
subtext's potential aggression. It will 
be obvious that this taxonomy is 
designed to bring out the relative 
degree of tension or distance between 
the borrowed material and its new 
context: the last category, in which, as 


Greene puts it. "The text is the Incus of > 
a struggle between two rhetorical or 
semiotic systems that are vulnerable to 
one another and whose conflict cannot 
easily be resolved", is the model for all 
the others. 

It is also a model for Greene’s 
method as a whole. Stressing the 
increasingly acute sense of 
anachronism which is a constitutive 
aspect of Renaissance humanism, he 
draws attention to the agonistic 
dialogue with the past which is implicit 
in the imitative poetry of the period. 
The predicament of the humanist is 
that he is faced with a corpus of 
matchless writings. alien yet 
immensely powerful, accessible to 
newly-formed techniques of linguistic 
and philological enquiry yet 
tantalizingly obscure or corrupt. He 
works in the shadow of this heritage, 
sometimes filled with a sense of 
irremediable inferiority, sometimes 
asserting his own ability to exploit, to 
emulate, and even to go beyond 
its achievement. Greene draws 
felicitously 'at key points on his 
imaginative leitmotif, "the light in 
Troy", as an emblem of both loss and 
illumination, as when he remnrks that 
the growth of historicism feced 
Petrarch with ‘‘a daunting itinerary lit 
by the dim brilliance of a vanishing 
city". 

This is the core of the book's 
novelty, both in theme and in method. 
When Greene claims on the very first 
page that "we are not skilled in 
discussing imitative works as 
imitations", one might well be puzzled: 
for French literature, at least, one could 
cite the sensitive commentaries of 
Henri Weber, Dorothy Coleman. 
Mary McKinley and others. But 
Greene’s approach is the first to deal 
systematically with the conflicts, the 


dialectic of imitative texts, rather than be the key issue in Petrarch’s con- 
making the assumption of a creative front ation with alien models. It is 
symbiosis between imitator and model, undeniable that certain humanists and 
His coinage '-suhreuding" engenders a post-humanists - PctTarch, Erasmus 
new perspective: the reading he aims ul Bn d Montaigne are the most striking 
is one which is aware of the examples - begin to derive from their 
archaeology of a text and of the sense of the otherness of classical 
accommodations - often aggressive writings a corresponding sense of their 

entity. But to render Petrarch’s 


ones - between its different strain. 
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Hence, in turn, another dominant “quiddam suum ac proprium" by 
metaphor of the book: the writing of a phrases such as "innermost being" or 
humanist text is an act of necromancy, -the essential core of selfhood" is 
culling forth from entombment the dangerously anachronistic, especially 
shadows of a remote ■' n '* 4, " H — ^ -• • J — - •-* !ntn 


Protestant designs 


shadows of a remote past and as Greene seems at times to lapse into 
endowing them with a new and (he highly questionable assumption 
changed life. Poliziano’s obsession (hat inis essential Petrarchan self 
with physical and textual precedes ihe dialogue wilh ancient 
dismemberment and. still more.. Du texts, rather than being its product. 

Bellay’s sonnets on the ruins of Rome ... . . ■. 

provide paradigms of these themes and u nee rln,n ) f V ^ al - st ^ 

•Uajr Ipvti.nl embodiment reall y matters whether we nre talking 

then textual embodiment. . here about the gradual formation of 

There are irinny powerful moments one of |he mosl powerful myths ol 
in Greene’s study of individual poets: moden1 sensibility or about the quality 
he brings out . for example, the relative of an flUl h 0 r's supposed state of mind, 
lack of tension in Ronsard s In |he end j t h{nk ii is the latter- what 
exploitation of subtexts, his preference onc m i«ht call the pathology of 
for a kind of free-wheeling j m |tp(ion-thnl Interests Greene. From 
vagabondage", he stresses the ways in Jh[s sWe D f ,h e Atlantic, it looks very 
which Du Bellay and Wyatt achieve much as , f he js hims€ |f grappling with 
some degree of detachment in Ineir t j ie anx j e ty of Harola Bloom’s 
perception of temporal or semiologicBl influcncei seeking to displace it by 
mutability: nnd lie appreciates the usi phrases like "the anxiety of 
robust maturity of Ben Jonson s or joinHlity” or by emphasizing the 
concern with "the exercise of bridging ovcrcom f ng 0 f anxiety. Positive values 
u rupture and playing with the mean a grenl d CH i (0 him. The phrase 
differences between the separated .. mura i st yi c " ; s D recurrent onc. and 
worlds". ll, cre j s nn assumption (despite 

But. inevitably, the three chapters occasional disclaimers) that the 
on Petrarch form the centrepiece of the acquisition of a historical sense is an 
book and the test-case for Greene's e me rge nee huo sanity and bn lance; the 
approach. His view is one of deep good poems are the ones that display 
fascination and attraction hut also n uwareness of the conflict between 
kind of repulsion. He sees Petrarch's surface text and subtext (what a pity 
sensibility as torn between Ihe that Ronsard “failed to understand the 
synchronic security of the medieval problematic character of creative 
imagination (represented by his Imitation''). It is not altogether ti 
interlinear glosses on Virgil's first surprise to find that Greene s view of 
eclogue) and that fearsome vision of Jonson is supported by two quotations 
the roHd that leads away from Troy, from Leavis. 

The vernacular poetry, according to ^ /„ j rOX draws, in fact, on 

this analysis, enacts a conflict between m critical approaches, from an 


Sarah Wintle 

Georgia B, Christopher 

Milton and the Science of tho Saints 

264pp. Guildford; Princeton 
University Press, £16.80. 

, 0691 06508 • 

John N. Kino 

English Reformation Literature: The 
Tudor Origins of the ProtesLant 
Tradition 

539pp. Guildford: Princeton 


the Saints" Is that articulated by Luther 
and Calvin, and she offers a reading of 
four major poems - Comus, Paradise 
Lost , Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonlstes — in the light of the two 
reformers’ “theology of the Word’ . 
Their status as heroic originators 
means that they convey particularly 
well "the sense of excitement, even 
numinoslty, in reading sacred texts". 
In short, their work is used as the work 
of critical theorists, rather than as 
historical sources or as key texts in the 
history of ideas-. 

The book attempts to reconstruct 
Milton's fit audience’s "structure of 
apprehension” , its readerly con- 
sciousness, and thus- draws atten- 
tion to how the poems are written 
so as to deepen .and enliven that 
consciousness, just as the two 
reformers saw the understanding of the 
faithful moved and deepened by a 
proper reading of the Bible. While 
Christopher has some good things to 
say about all the poems, it is the central 
chapter? on Paradise Lost that are the 
most stimulating and various. 

. The epic, it is argued , is built round a 
series of eDiuhanic moments, when 


University Press. £28. apprehension , il 

0 691 06502 0 sdousness, and 1 

- — - - tion to how the j 

Protestantism; in its earlier forms at ennsdburoess^h 
kjMtea pugnacious and combative rcf S er Wthe t 
rejlgjofi. and its literature had no fa : thfu i moV ed ar 
doubts abovit the desirability of having nrnoer rea dlna ol 
gggf deygns upon ll readere gSytf hf, « 

RM i E?. i BC'£ 

ihe .Word of God " Her book Is - 'Hre epic, it : m iarj 
concerned to fight through foe smoke series of epiphan 
Of battle to the way in wTiich Milton’s heavenly and et 
^BJi illuminates God’s word. John coincide, or when 
gnfs book focuses on the literature 
o the reign of Edward Vl. This cofoe tbgethefaiid 
literature, which is largely. polemical in ; aI ?d fohjr®- Such r 
jfiterrt,' is seen by King as . laying the wtthln the poern a 
foundations : of . that Protestant realized dif&rer 

J^jon of \yritlng which culminates in ^ by A ^ 

KfcgVwriting of Protector SomCr- ^ad ^nd Ve^ ead 
i itera W patron, haVebeen more he 
P^es the point that Somerset ; . more open about 

P* pitied greater freedom of speech , differences betwei 
. and publication than at any point those of other ( 

Prror to • that- period between the resrronse theory. ■ 
opening of the Long Parliament in : ■■ s ,: rg 

• November 1640 andUs issuance Of • m 
:tbe licensing order of 14 June 1643. though, lies 

pugnaciousnera from John: Klyfor their read 

S tQ John Miltoh Is a claim for, as SaonlstiNbi 

a liberty of speech ; Sri'A^dam be a ‘foeretic in foe lnlth.’ , . 
vi ? ai because of an ; ^bbtCkre implied *c 

° f ■ ariavybrenessof2n,b_at 


series of epiphanic moments, when 
heavenly and earthly perspectives 
coincide, or when ail aspects of God s 
word - as report, as act,, as promise T 
colne tbgetherarid sb bind past prtsent 
- and future. Such moments are elusive 
: within the poem and their potential is 
-realized differently on -different 
readings. Although this idea, as 
pursued by Christopher, does offer a 
sensitive account or what it ii like to 
'read and 1 re-read the bdem. it might 


it is proposed, following a comment of 
Luther’s, that her fault Js too great g 
use of her reason in adding- detail, tp 
God’s commands. Adam, in contrast, 
by accepting considerations of pleasure 
before those of efficiency rests rightly - 
for a brief moment - in his unmerited 
but God-given freedom to enjoy. 

Inevitably, as this example shows, 
such arguments about a correct 
doctrinal consciousness are most 
exposed by Milton’s disllkeable God. 
with whom both the Devil and the 
reader are only too inclined to become 
angry. It is one of the virtues of this 
book that it gives us glimpses of what it 
might be like to read Paradise Lost 
with the eye of faith; such glimpses 
correspond with the poem s epiphanic 
moments. None the less the argument 
also implies that in this poem the 
combativeness of Protestantisjn is 
neatly projected on _ to God s 
opponents. Professor Christopher, in a 
quiet way, has ‘written a suitably 
provocative book. 1 

In order to write his book , Professor 
King has read a greatdeal of not very 
good writing, and he has not always 
asked of it the kind of qtieslion that 
might make it interesting, Top often 
the file-cards can beheardnJstling, and 


the roHd that leads away from Troy, from Leavis. 

The vernacular poetry, according, to /„ j rOX draws, in fact, on 

this analysis, enacts a conflict between m critical approaches, from an 
the serenity of its classical subtexts and E mpson i an awareness of the way 
its own "lapsarian insecurity . a fall wor d s can reverberate to decon- 
from Virgihnn poise into unresolved s truction in the style of Paul de 
oxymoron. In are nse. .Greene ply Mlin . ‘ ;cpni p|ax imitation" ns Greene 
^stating here the well-known conceives U » Ifeelka kind of reciprocal- 
friterpwy qf classical and AUgustinian deconstruction. Oiie of the great 
elements in Petrarch s imagination.- streng( ^ 0 f fo e bbok. . pinking it 
but he restates it In a form that bears r a | m0S |j impregnable against attack 
directly on the rhetoric qnq structure of Q re strictively positivistic angle, is 
the poems. Although nl limes the j fs cr |(jcnl self-awareness. Greene 
subreadings may seem actually io ac j m j ts (Hat lie is ns much a prisoner of 
Invent the interlextual drama rather nnnc i,ronism as his poets and 
than merely to analyse it. one cannot "humanists; that our etiological mylhs 
fail to be impressed by the virtuoso Q f lhe Renaissance are pieced together 
discussion of Petrarch s play on the f rom fragments of humanist etiologies: 
connotations of the word oinbra. or by un(1 lhi { ( we ourselves ore thus engaged 
the analysis of Rime 188 as an implied in a k ( n{ j Q f necromancy, where the 
meditation on "the loss of ancient shosts out bf their graves in 

plenitude". noticeably modern gear. 1 Precisely 

The central problem^ of Ihese because II is. so_auTOasM^m 


meditatfon on "the loss ot ancient shosts gome out bf their graves in 
plenitude". noticeably modern gear. 1 Precisely 

The central problem of these because il is so sunrossful in 
chapters arises not from an occasional articulating the problems oF hiimamst 
soliciting of foe text (no literary critic bn Hallo, this study Ulustrates tfifo 
can escape that accusation) but from especial force the InemlMily °f 
the notion of an 1 "ontology of anachronism in literary history and 
selfhood" which Greene takes to criticism. 


% 

I 
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're ad and' te-read the -bdem. jt might 
haVe been more helpful if she had been 
more open about foe similarities and 
, differences between her approach and 
those of other devotees of . reader- 
response theory, n 1 V • ’/ •' I 
Jhe main strength of the book, 
though, liqs in tf|e ; way it explores the 
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deployed so as to illuminate the book s 
■ larger theme. « - • / - ;• «- 

kina has divided his rtihteriW ihfo 
two sections, "The Refonhatjon 
Background" and ’Tlterature during 
foe English- Rofprmwron'S'.of 
the flrat treating o f j quest ions., of 
patronage, the book trade, the ptecoof 
foe arts of the court of .Edward yT, and 
! Biblical . ; translations, Is ; the more 
interesting-’ The 1 second.- . action 

« a mines%ureslike,Ro^riCrowc^ 

editor oi Piers Plowman, and William 
Baldwin. . a : satirist , for, whom 

Unconvincingly high daims axe made 

rather unexam inco nb 


I ANed-HeRellan, Feminist, 

Paycfroarialytip theory • ' 

.- - of .SeapaL frJltioal, aod . . j 

% TpotfoOfo|ical Liberaflpn 


■ ... f 'This is an dxcepUoqaUy Impdftanl book— on inoisivo.' ( . II 
. effort id the dlreotibn lhat ws rptiatfoitonow If buman, , II 

. v;' UfeoneBr.ifotel 0 9 Utvlve,*‘ 1 ■: v ‘ • ||- 

'- , f i . Dorothy pinriersfeih, author Qf The Mermaid qnd, ,, . II 

• '‘-;theMlhotaur ‘ j; i. . • '■ II ■ 

. •.'i! *Afordbf^phdU^ ;:;|v |r 

, , i^teDhnoiogiGaVtheorlesofM^rxlsfo ahriNQo* Marxism,- ; II 

! ■ ■ concluding thetotruly.radibril^^^emmicennpt bo ; . : r , ' II 
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Down among the dead 


Peter Kemp 


Arena: Burroughs 
BBC2 


hoards to fight off attack - a gun, a 
blackjack with a razor, a menacing 
dagger. 

Slicing into things, of course, is a 
Burroughs speciality. Like most of his 
traits, it seems to spring from an urge to 
itormit 


.slash out at conformity. His cut-up 
“In the US", William Burroughs once technique - pages chopped in half and 
said, “you have to be a deviant or exist randomly re-shuffled - sabotages 
in dreary boredom.” /Irena's profile of customary patterns. His narratives 
him showed that it's possible to be a deliberately burst fictional 
deviant and exist in dreary boredom, conventions: structure is ruptured and 
Despite its jumble of variegated scenes content bittily tossed around - just as 
-presumably a homage to Burroughs’s bodies are in the many surgical 
fictional nrbeedures - the Droaramme operations his pages bloodily itemize. 


problems from the start. ife££ 
system, Ginsberg believed, hR 
fouled up’ bytheamphetamiSte 
munched down while pregn™£ 

him. As n rhi'M l,. *2 



fictional procedures - the progri 
soon lapsed into monotony. Like its 


the programme 
addict author, it returned fixatedly to 




\ V . ; “King Lear" by James Barry, from the exhibition reviewed on the facing 

) | i ' l| * page. This ww the only lithograph Barry made, and Specimens of 

■ ' : jj- - ! . » [ Ptnyautography in which it appeared In 1803 marked the first extensive use of ■ 

; • )■ \. \ ' *{ :• lllhograp/iy as an artistic medium. Barry here adapted the figure of the king 

;r from his oahttim “Kins Lear Weeping Over the Bodv of Cordelia ", 1786-87. 


lithography as an artistic medium. Barry here adapted the fig 
from his painting " King Lear Weeping Over the Body ofCordt 

Anglo-Saxon platitudes 


operations his pages 
Burroughs . decisively severed 
connection with his background by 
joining the Beat writers. Involvement 
with Kerouac and Ginsberg showed 
him the way to cut loose. Liberated 
into drug-dependence, he settled into a 
very self-entranced world. Cruelly, the 
programme exhumed a few survivors 
from that period to reminisce 
retardedly about the Bohemian high- 
jinks that ensued. Terry Southern 
crowed with mirth over a drunken 
driving trip to Mexico. Ginsberg and 
Burroughs creakily re-enacted a 
more 


the same points. 

Scenes from Burroughs's life and 
extracts from his novels emphasized 
that he has long been possessed by a 
fear of being taken over Keeping 
detached is (us main preoccupation. 

Bom into a wealthy suburb, he was 
reared amid affluent respectability. 

His school subscribed to a robustly 
wholesome ethos of fresh air ana 
exercise. Here, though, he nursed a 
guilty secret: a diary into which he 
poured fond effusions about a young juvenile party-piece. A more grisly 
chum. And homosexuality, it seems, prank was also recalled: the drunken 

has remained a worry for him. "We are •mnm — t_h« 

a precarious minority", he abruptly 
Insisted. “We got to fight for our lives/' 


in 


Stephen Pickles 


Emmanuel Chadier 
Gwendoline 
Bloomsbury Theatre 


Emmanuel Chabrier was the composer 
of Souvenirs de Munich , some batty 
quasi-quadrilles far piano duet, In 
which the “Liebostod" becomes a 
parlour prank, along with other 
hallowed leitmotifs. In Gwendoline, 
however, his admiration for Wagner is 
serious without swamping his own 
invention. There are Wagnerian 
colours In the orchestration; in the 
second act love-duet harmony and 


daughter of the chieftain; Harald, an 
uncouth invader who has never seen a 
woman (despite one's suspicion that he 
has raped several hundred); love at 
first sight, epithalamion, and then the 
Saxon? vengeance on the celebrating 
unarmed Danes. The lovers die in each 
other’s arms, leaning against a tree- 
trunk, and silhouetted against a 
symbolic supset - the Valhalla that 
awaits them. 

French is. perhaps too mellifluous a 
language for such strong stuff. When 
Gwendoline gives Harold the dagger 
with which she had been supposed to 
kill him, what else can he say but 
"Mere!”? Late nineteenth-century 
manners are rather refined in an 
eighth-century fur-clad lout, despite 
‘ is conversion by feminine beauty. 


me of “William Tell" that ended with 
the woman Burroughs then lived with, 
Joan Adams, being shot through the 
forehead by him. Sne was “sort of like 
him to , . .get her off the earth", 



genUc rhythmic pulsing recall. specific Alexander Gaufd’s pronunciation 
moments in the second act of Tristan, occasional! • - 


Chabrier's use of clarinets is equally has nor 

-*•! - - n( j th e harmonic cast of 

to Act Two might be 


i ally suggests that Gwendoline 
haa the time to teach him all , 


the' prelude .... 

Mahler or soupy Shostakovich. Vet the 


overwhelming impression’ is of that 

P articular kind of lyrical gravity, which 
i of the.essencq of French nineteeqth- 


. , . J . n 8* a The final Images of Identification of a 

very taxing role with stamlnn, , Woman take us a long way from the 
forthright in the low notes as we)l as 1 - ' -• " ■ - • 


suggeatWe. Bnd the harmpnic cast .of she would have liked. Yet he sings a The final Images of Identification o, 

s as well as in 
wendoline is 
by Juliet 
>prano has an 
.appropriately French • timbre , and is 


rieal gravity, which 
:n nineteenth- 
century : music. There is especial 
' iiuty In 


Beleaguered by conventionality 
youth, Burroughs appears to nave using 

spent most of nis life barricading his Ginsberg explained, adding that the 
autonomy. “Hell", he has said, experience gave Burroughs r ‘ a taste of 
“consists of falliag into enemy hands." mortality". Not so stiff a dose as it 
Fantasies about encroachment All bis diahed out to Joan, of course. And, in 
fiction: forces of repression snoop and any case, it hardly seems to have 

g rowl, aliens try to infiltrate human sobered him. Pistol-practice was a 
odies, surgery assaults and rearranges ■ favourite pastime when he moved on to 

' 1 ' his son Billy 

to a continuing 
damage those within 
toyed tremulously with the armoury he -domestic range . 

■ , . i I 

The end of exploration 

The toughest thin 
Identification of . 

restatement or what Antonioni has 
essentially been saying since 1960 
should seem so vibrant and inventive - 
possibly the most intellectually and 
visually sparkling of all his films. Part 
of the explanation is the film's laconic 
humour, dusting off the cobwebs of 


skull or a copy of Rimbaud 
reached puberty. Despite 
seems to have retained a kjU 
desire to establish contact. K 
scene, pudgy and puzzled 
floundered forlornly in his 
presence. Showing signs of J 
terminal distress, he was adviJs 
Burroughs to try for a to* 
dishwasher at "that greasy G«J 
restaurant”, while Burroughs'! cOr 
young secretary-companion laonS 
that, as “an extremely coDiptim 
accomplishing person”, he •bag 
could only be ,f a living reproach' t:- 
Billy. It’s Billy,. you’d feel, whob,ci 
was, the living reproach to Buno^ 
But Burroughs looked unlikely tout j 
in that way. Encased in B 
impermeable carapace of cttai 
complacency, he bos clearly achieved 
his aim of staying self-comabei 
“Dead people", he intoned in fa 
sepulchrally paranoiac style, Vh 
frightening than live ones.” Deadtoed 
people, this programme suggested,* 
the most frightening of allT 


Richard Combs 


tmng to define about 
a Woman Is why this 


Identification of a Woman 
Camden Plaza 



the many high ones. Gwendoline 
affectingly • sung by Jul 
Oppenhetmer. - Her soprano has an 


in, i woman laxc us a long way trom tne ^ 

in kind of cinema usually associated with a 'ienation, which was felt first to 
is Michelangelo Antonioni. A special- b . c Antonioni’s brave new subject and 


S andeur and sustaining ingenuity In 
e choruses, Which are strongly and 
often 'beautifully sung by 1 the 
University College Opera Chorus, in 
this tint British*, production of the 
{ work. ‘ 

' The silliness of the piece comes not 
.< from Chabrier but. from hls librettist 
; ; Catulle Maridfis. The Story itself would • 
■make one nervous of staging the opera: 
peaceful Saxons versus marauding 
, Danes; Gwendoline, a Saxon beauty, 


Michelangelo Antonioni. A special 
effects asteroid - or,’ as the film-maker 
hero describes U for the benefit of bis 
nephew, a spacecraft prettily disguised 
as an asteroid - sails off into just as 
prettily coloured a vision of the 
cosmos, where man will learn “how the 


strong enough to sustain the higher 
register In the role, against remarkable 
orchestral odds. At times Hugh 
Hethprjngjon sounds rather tired but universe is made and the cause of 
he is summently dignified as Armel the things”,. To which the nephew 

Saxon chieftain to support the flimsier J - J -• * ¥ 

qualities of the libretto. In the minor 


subject __ 
then itself a feature of hls glacial style. 
Identification bristles with symptoms of 
alienation, except that In bristling it 
also generates something positive, a 
certain warmth that one might also not 
have expected. In tum, the 
explanation .for this may be that 
Antonioni has put more of himself into 


portraying himself in 
author in search of 
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responds, “And then . . .?” It ‘is as P^wre, 

- , .. . - — neat add - in a subtitled film - as Piccolo, the — ... _ 

rotes, Janies Murray and Simon verbally poignant a summation as one *u b J«ct, and his regular script-writer 

Bainpridge sing and act with keen could hope for; it is also slyly funny, Toiiino Guerra in the man with whom 

conviction. • w | 1 j c j 1 jj characteristic of this film but Nlccolb jokes about the changing 

again out of key with Antonioni's world that remains closed to them. He 

Image. Even when everything has been P°k« fun at the implacable 

explained, the need for stories, for seriousness of his own image. 

a basic 

■L ' . . ' I »*VI1IIUU|VMVII Ui tllUUU, a sense of 

job is not to explore alienation within engagement. Its 
settings have the solidity of local 

would have dveh Her r*8rarinrorMtAi ..T, lu f cvcn comes observation, filmed in Rome and 

Kre ® W ty «plorlng. fidduln a spectrum of high and low 

the over-zealous baule-icenCs and ihe Cn< i' a P°' 0 8 i z. e s to one life, fringe and dropout culture, and 

producer Michael Worton would hnv#i ^ 0mcn wbo been co-opted some mordant details of apartment 

SH£SE?sSE SSSP 

.! b r re i2Kil ,a ’S^ wrld - " Whil ' - ^ •'/= 


conviction. 

’ The production itself is spirited apd 
energetic. Several difficult moments 
might have been more thoughtfully e *p! 

staged. Gwendoline rushes around too adventures , will not be^ satisfied;' film The film u n r *A 

much whenever her troubled dream of director Niccold (Tomas Mllian) has to contradiction in mnnd l 
the Danish invasion recurs. Focusing remember that his job is not to explore “Ur..*™ °S.i 
her anxieties more, and letting the but to narrate. . 
o^hestra depict their ; turbufcpce, More than this, Niccpib even comes 


toKom*. to the apartment he share* 
with his ik>w ex-wife, He describes her 
as a fearful woman who left with her 

fear but left behind the alarm - a 

L.uugqciv me acnicvemeru ot the ebannes" NlcmliS «n if « wo ^ ' w»|ing device which Niccolh triggers 

conductor. GhristopherFf field, and his «££* ro' Ks SRi^JUSSf S 0 to get into the apartment, 

orchestra 1? very fine given ' (he Once Inside, hficcold. makes use of a 

demands of the score, and ' the In hix effnrt<; tn ^nn«^^^; a ^ C ' * to lcphone that seems to work like a 

Circumstances under which such fc will &££: iff 1 ' '"S' ^ L Bnd naturally : has 

university productions take place. . feminine conionvt"' a ^: clin l w J th recourw to that arch device of 


Tlte deep influence of Chabrier’s l SSSSFSELm ! J^nng maeltliie.’The trappings of 

music on Ravel ~ especially its hisoa- Idemlfvino fhr “.jUni a ^,f n jpt at : hls. life suggest the paranoia of a 



Cold War classic like 'tffa Me Deadly, 
. the hygtena of which is controlled by 
Antonioni's coolness. But both the 

th ® poiiticui 
^rtnotatfpns of that film are, soon 

NJccoih 
. i (Daniela 


With William aurroueiu 
from the Bunker by Victor 
(250pp. Vermilion. £5.95. 0 0) 
150591 7) collects a Dumber of o» 
versations with the writer asd fa 
friends - among them Terry So th 
ern, Andy Warhol, Susan Sonltjnl 
Allen Ginsberg - over the Irt a 
years. The subjects addressed todadt 
writing, dreams, drugs, women, m 
politics, interviews and sex...-- • 


a strangely importunate, protect* 
father, ana with whom Niocott w 
feels himself threatened, followed at 
plotted against. 

But Mavi is the clpsesl [.Mai 
comes to flndinj 
what he is try 
amorphous pro Jfc ».. 
subsequently disappears, _ her si" 
closes against Nlccolo, and It is 
the detective work of anotnorw 
Ida (Christine Boisspn), |W * 
eventually traces her. TberitajdJJj 
story in Time magazine, in wnioa" 
has featured as a rcprcscrtiws 
“Europe’s Women Today",^ 
version of the ideal thatsopntowr 
Niccold. By now, the local 
of Identification of a WatttM 
taken in much of Antontotft (J 
history. The search for Maw «*{ 
"lost woman” of L'Avvet W&a. 
ambiguities of perception 
- the photographs Nlccolb s^f 

for some clue to his own J 
are compounded vMh 
confusion (footsteps In thejW^‘ 
Niccold becomes lost on. a ^ 
road). ,■ 

The remoteness 

might also suggcsl-Mgj, 
reincarnated, except for |W 'g # | r 
there is more than j>o.f 
the position here. 
the opposite end of thewriwWjJ 
from Mavi, and with 'JUjSSgs 
dissolves at least one 
that makes Mari 

person like you are . snew ^ ^ 

when he , doubts her - .^h, 
understand wfcat he 
“only by chance of a j 


It is Nlccold’smiflfo^Jtoj 
•that he doesnrrej»g0^ ^j»| 

the fact that 6he repr^» % r 

great- unknowable tp .^ J ‘& 
youth. Not the 
generation is. a gffi 

Antonioni’s ^he^'^sM 
things they do dlfferefltiyiD.^j 

lesbu 



cammen ta ry 


Self-portraits 


Marc Jordan 

jiae Barry: The Artist as Hero 
Tale Gallery 

M Barry (1741- 1 806) was 
uftkalably a “case". The inflated 
value he put on himself as a painter and 
the stance of embattled genius which 
be adopted still loom over any 
assessment of what he achieved. His 
personality has come to seem more 
interesting than his art and this 
difficult, obsessive man has been co- 
opted by the twentieth century as a 
Romantic avant la letire. “The Artist as 
Hero”, Barry's own implicit estimation 
of himself, is the subtitle of the 
catalogue William L. Pressly has 
"Tinea to go with hls selection of 
Barry's work (167pp. Tate Gallery. 
«.». 0 905005 09 0). 

Barry’s life history does indeed read 
like the textbook case of the alienated 
(and alienating) Romantic artist. An 
Irish Catholic, he was taken up by 
Edmund Burke who encouraged his 
burning passion to revive nistory 
painting as an exalted moral and 
political force. Burke, who remained a 
remarkably good friend and mentor 
dupite all Barry's ungratefulness, 
packed him off to Rome, where he 
soon auarrelled with everyone who 
might nave helped him in nis career 
and began suffering from the paranoid 
delusions which amounted to dementia 
by the end of bis life. After he returned 
to London In 1771 his output was small. 
Most of what survives is shown at the 
Tate, He worried and nagged at the 
tune themes for years, where wiser 
men, some of them better painters, 
listened to Reynolds's lectures on the 
Grand Style and quietly got on with the 
(ou exalted genres of painting which 
«e the glory of eighteenth-century 
Bntish art, Barry refused to 
compromise. He turned down several 
commissions because the would-be 
patrons wanted their pictures done 
cabinet sire. He would not willingly 
think smaller than a whole wall. He 
crentually got the chance to do this In 
in monumental canvases for the 
Society of Arts illustrating the 
®mpendlous theme The Progress of 
Human Culture (these are too big to 
oww but can be seen at the SA on 
Monday aftemooris from 1.00 to 
5.00 until March 14). But he only got 
the commission, which he worked on 
tot eight years, by offering hls services 
w* pin money. He led a life of great 
• L ■■ Bn ° relf-imposed Isolation 
wrong tiie production of his magnum 


if Z? ,t* recognlzedhis undoubted 
{Meats when they appointed him 
mfesor of Painting at the Royal 
In 1782. But his seif- 
atestructive behaviour eventually led to 

Brotherly love 


the martyrdom he seemed to be 
seeking when he became the only 
academician ever to be expelled (for 
his slanders against other members). In 
his later years of bitterness and 
disappointment he rarely left his 
dilapidated house off Oxford Street 
where he lived in fear of a murderous 
plot by his ex-colleagues. He painted 
very little, but his closely-written 
commonplace book is a pathetic 
reminder of the stream of publications 
and letters in which he attacked the 
indifference of British patrons to high 
art and explained his own failure In 
terms of hostile plots and cabals. 

After all this it is not surprising to 
discover that the subject which most 
engaged Barry was himself. His most 
successful pictures, a handful of them 
masterpieces, are either self-portraits 
or pictures which are in some less direct 
way autobiographical, The best of 
these lie outside the strict confines of 
the “Grand Style" either because they 
are portraits or because they are 
subject pictures conceived as small- 
scale illustrations. 

The series of self-portraits collected 
at the Tate Is a moving document of 
aspiration arid disappointment. The 
younc Barry appears most heroically 
with Burke in tne early canvas “Ulysses 
and a Companion fleeing from 
Polyphemus”. Its curious tnise-en- 
scine Is much more than a conceit and 
strongly suggests occult meanings. The 
disturbing intensity of this image 
continues undiminished through a 
series of roles cast by Barry for himself. 
He is by turns the heroic victim of envy 
and the lonely martyr until at last this 
eighteenth-century Passion ends with 
an “Ecce Homo" as the naked man is 
revealed in two drawings of 
unforgettable sadness. 

In much the same way that Barry 
turned himself into drama he came to . 
inhabit some of his own subject 
pictures. The superior energy of these 
Images stands out immediately. Thus 
Philoctetes, in a series of increasingly 
dark etchings, becomes the artist cast 
out by society, his hideous wound the 
stigma of genius. Another outcast 
hero, Lear, weeps and gestures across 
a canvas nine feet by twelve with all the 
exaggerated fury of a Kemble or a 
Macready. Yet the final effect is 
impressively close to the Sublime. 
More impressive still, precisely 
because telescoped Into an area of a 
few square Inches, are the illustrations 
to Paradise Lost which made such an 
impression on Blake, Barry's Satan, a 
heroic individualist confronting the 
oppres$ive.hierarchy of Heaven, is the 
most complete subUmal 
sense of himself into his art. 
engravings, together with the self- 
portraits, are the living part of Barry’s 
effort. 

But Barry’s oeuvre is very uneven. 
High ambition and a belief in a heroic 
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James Barry’s "Self-Portrait, a sketch", c 1780, from the exhibition reviewed 

here. 

destiny are not enough to make a great execution to match the loftiness of 
painter. Put in context, The Progress of their ambition. He drew feebly on a 
Human Culture is the most impressive large scale, reproducing the graceful 
achievement of the Grand Style in filleted flesh typical or the English 
Britain in the eighteenth century. Yet Neo-Classicists. In the late "Jupiter 
it is almost completely devoid of and Juno on Mount lo" (the only erotic 
painterly qualities - a fact which isjilear nudiiy , in the . show). . W is-, moving 
enough oven from the-photographs and ! towards . an , abstract . patterning of 
engravings at the Tale. ' anatomy which calls to mind Ingres. 

Tf k dknnnnintinu that Presslv’s But we experience the entwined lines 
catalogue 'tidies no? confront i. ° s ' 

problems raised by so comprehensive a ■* . ““ . a r . ’ rn] 

show where images of intense energy ^SumabW for The^usual Classicist 
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the tones recommended by 

#of the absurd. Even Rubens would ** M i. p j n li. r. MU nf , a ip ^uhlimp 
have steered clear of an allegory that Bute in his Essay on the MDime. 

put Drake, Raleigh, Captain Cook and ^ Tate gives . us all the 
Dr Burney up to their waists in the contradictory evidence of Barry’s 
Thames with a party of naked tnlons major surviving works to draw our 
and neroids. Unlike Copley, Barry conclusions from. But William 


flaccldity. Barry seems to have lacked 
the finer edge of intelligence, and he 
certainly lacked a sense of humour. His 
canvases constantly teeter on the brink 
#of the absurd. Even Rubens would 
have steered clear of an allegory that 

E ut Drake, Raleigh, Captain Cook and 
>r Burney up to their waists in the 
Thames with a party of naked tritons 
and nereids. Unlike Copley, Barry 
hardly tried to develop a modem 
heroic idiom. And unlike David, 
whose role as painter-legislator of the 
French Revolution he so much envied, 
he could rarely put his moral and 
political statements into Classical dress 
with conviction. ’".* 

• Too many of Barry’s pictures are 
vitiated by a lack of courage ip 


New Oxford books: 
Politics 


The Nature of 
Political Theory 

Edited by David Miller 
and Larry Sledentop 

Political theory has re-emarg ed In the 
last two decades as a distinct 
discipline, bul its character has not 
been fully elucidated. The editors 
examine this rebirth, and discuss the 
relationship between political theory, 
analytical political philosophy, and 
social science. Ten distinguished 
contributors then explore 
methodological Issues in political 
theory, andanalyse such concepts as 
the state power, nationality, 
democracy, and rules. £17.50 

Marxism and 
Philosophy 

Alex Calllnlcos 

This bookprovldes an overview of the 
ambivalent relationship between 
Marxism and philosophy. Starling with 
Marx himself and the infl uence oi 
Hegelianism, the author surveys the 
various schools of Marxist philosophy, 
from the time of Engels and the 
Second International, through the 
revolutionary Hegelianism oi the 
1 9208, the Frankfurt School, and 
finally Althusser. £3. 50 
Marxist Introductions 

Fellow Travellers 
of the Right 

Enthusiasts for Nazi 
Germany, 1933-1939 
^b»hardi G^thf , • *. 

In (he mld-iaSOe, tiriudh a^proValof ;'. j: ’ • /: 
Naati Gdrrrmrty wss at Ifeherght; and 
could be found among people In all . 
walks of life and of mo8t pontlqal 
opinions, this book documents the 
rise and fall of this tendency, by : 
treating Individual cases and by 
mapping the changes within pdlltloal 
movements and the prate. 

£3.96 Oxford Paperbacks ■ 


James Barry is Interesting it is not 
simply because he could paint himself 
so movingly; It is because he couldn’t 
paint the grander machines he so 
earnestly desired to paint . with 
anything like the sam& conviction. 


.‘i’Treit Gill 

Editor Touch ^ • 

' ffllealoe Theatre . 

’ f° r Touch ** « n 

■•Mg! «Penerice, not an exercise 
. ; irf P>eapg together the odds and ends 

T 8 puzzle, flu . mono h..r. 


an ^ a,ux “ >n tune; tne 
KS„ Ce ,'^ d disappearance of 
' icmKj *k Wl10 : nevertheless t still 
- e ■£!£*» <h6 suggestion of 
• • ■ have been 

gjjrowqated and broken; the early 
(;• about Rugby.- 

men, Joe 

’Hazddh^vIS? 8 ? 1 ) atld Jim Uames 
SS n '%!3 , * W i5 0 f lt at PPPMito 6ndi of 
. table in a hRmmnm liHth n- 


• ana memories tne auuiom* uuu&a tvi u. 

Oa me tis effect was great; end it grows 
greater with; every; moment- of 
subsequent reflection. 1 

Between the two men, who are 
almost certainly brothers, there are 
' frustrated friendship,- affection and 
jealousy. These are. manifest In their 
early squabbles over football (who has 
been rejected* taplay, ar£ who hasn'p 
and they are more powerful still ulhcjr 
arguments over the. woman: She Is 
! married to Joe when (he play opens. 
Joe Is the rougher,, the .more 
i passionate, - the more- papable of 
violence, the less agile lit brain, arid the 
richer iii family affection : of the 
brothers, He dotes on his young son, 
and. In the midstof emotional turmoU, 
is anxious about his health, about his 


wondering whose child It — 
Jim’S. It is Jim’s ail right. That is one of 
the few points on wnlch the audience 
can have no doubts. And Jod', beyond 
all control, cries out about blood, 
streams of blood, - staining the 
< counterpane, arid about his taking the 
mangled baby into . his o\yri btsd. “t 
wish say* Eileen' (arid we 'almost 
freeze), “fwlsh lt had been the other.” 
There is a fight between the brothers, 
and'., a* they He : locked ■ together, . 
motionless, perhaps dead, on the .floor, 
Eileen (tbe sole person |n the plW to 
haye physically' left thC- stage, at any 
' time) re-appoars, holding a young boy 
by one Hand, and with a baby oyer her 
snoulder. 'Thero is no mark pf blood 
anywhere; but the boy’s facehas a look 
Of horror and fear; arid we remember 
that Greek' tragedy abhors the overt 




being/ "Leti hlm go\ says Eileen : s ign - of ^olencq. ,fu: murders; , are 

dteperatjely. if harrated, notseen. ^ 

the coy, but of JId, for she is award.of .. .. ,?• V’:’?:'. 

the danger to come: Jim does not go, what is haunting about 'Jack for 
. .““6 ....... , r 0U ch is that, wifh only One cfittpge of 




refrain of a popular sbng,' one of those 
sopgs played by Kipling s banjo, those 
Common, trivial songs that make you 
choke and blow - your nose. When 
Kenneth Cranham softly and 
beautifully croons “Are you lonesome 
tonight •; . unstoppable- by , ; thc 

encroaching . and. . . aggressive 

conversation, with: wh ich. his bf other 
tries to, pyerlay the verse , tbO pltly 
' passes from the levol of banelily tq that 
Of lyric, poet ry,-.| [-*■■ '..V’ 

• v’Gill’i production /U -of. ^great 
Simplicity, prddslob qnd ppvter,- and 
his, players; : Cf an hath especially,; 
achieve .the move, frqih .bariiUlty to 
terror and exaltation . with - ’ evety 
appearanco bf easp., : V • . .. 

,, . , i / ■ •. ■ j,/" ; : ] “ l \ 

FoHh^qmfng niw ; produ^ona'.at the; 


Cobbett 

Raymond Williams 

Raymond Williams dlBciissss 
Cobbett's Ideals and ideas, In 
particular nis views on poverty and ■ 
property, bri liberty, arid on education. 
He places Cobbett Jn context Iq.lhe 
hletory of radical thought, end ’ 
establlehee the lasting Importenceof 
' hls tlrelea a contribution to the debste 
about howeociaty should be " 
organized. - t7;9fr, - 

paperback ...Cl .75 Past, Masters 


MIrilsters • " 

Ved Mehta; 

VedMehtahere confronts the Issue ; 
of nepotism in Indian politics. He 
discusses Indira Gandhi's rule, her - 
attempts to reshape Indian polHlteln . 
he r personal (mage, her defeat at the ; ■ 
bolls ln'l977rwhlch hecallg the 
greatest modern political upaet-pnd- 
heff triumphant rgjkim to powerln .1,960 
He describes the accidental dpath of , 
3driJay.Ga n dhl. her ekleet etyvaftd . ; 
political lieir, ami scutate# as to. - 
wHat they rhay mean fqr'Indra'a 
political Oltpre. . £12;50.' 
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tHjh a terrible apd bloody catastrophe. 
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American notes 
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There is a concept, not peculiar to 
America but somehow special to it, 
which defines whether a topic or a 
person is chic or controversial or 

otherwise worthy of note. The media 
vernacular for this concept is 
“visibility". Visibility is. naturally, 
variable to the point offickle^ 
Noam Chomsky, say. used to be highly 
visible but now is not. Norman Matter 
and Gore Vidal have it while John 
Cheever, I think, did not. To be 
“visible", a figure or an issue need not 
be popular or in vogue. It is possible to 
be quite dimode (like Elizabeth 
Taylor) but Still to be instantly 
recognizable even after prolonged 
absence from the centre stage. Those 

... . — ««« cni/t I rs wich Vnflr 


Farm in 1944 they returned it. saying 
shortly that “It was impossible to sell 
animal stories in the USA . 


without visibility are said to wish that 
they possessed it. Some who have it 
wonder how they acquired it. A few 


; ( ' i! . 
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wish they could lose it . Among the rare 
last category must be Susan Sontag. 

She. brings out the beast in people. 
Only counting the last two months, she 
has been savaged in a long piece in 
Harpers magazine and ridiculed by 
senior columnists for merely attending 
n Paris congress sponsored by tne 
French Ministry of Culture. The 
critical attack, written by one Marvin 
Mudrick of the University of 
California, lampooned her efforts on 

behalf of Roland Barthes, and scorned ■ 
her Cage-like essay on the sounds 
made by silence. It made sport of her 
affection for Oscar Wilde's idea of 
style. It also referred to her throughout 
as “Susie Creamcheese". This, for the 
uninslructed, is an American 
schoolyard vulgarity (“Creamcheese 
‘spreads' so easily") suggestive of a 
looseness more than stylistic. It s hard 
to think offhand of a male author of 
similar stature who would be described 
in public in this way. One need not, in 
fact, be too solemn in overhearing a 
sexual energy behind some of the 
raillery. Thislatest spate’of spite comes 
just as the echoes of the last row die 
away. Ms Sontag scandalized much of 
New York last spring by oorripanng 
General Janisielslcf to a fascist - a 
remark which could only really be 


This being the cc 
it's been decided 


Christopher Hitchens 

. Heinz overwhelmed by television, 

ggs- jaararg 33tt3s5sa 

competence. animal stones in the USA . literary and generalist magazines. It s 

AS,or SSisS 

rssszsxESa clippinB pas,e[1 

5175S eHectuals held • • * on the record. Debates that kindle and 

etdown again came a hail Qf the making of jokes about flash in *!j e Underground pri ”ike VE, a 
y - including almost a differences between Amenran and often go undergrouna, 

n in the Wnshingon Post. 0ritish speech, there is no end. Many B n01 ^ r .^ r f 1 JJ. ® farK3 ff Quarterly! 
ry compels me to say that Q j die best-worn anecdotes are to reMgnit^in _som . J* , ^ 

,s, : a r ■ 

upon me oki «nr«winii «lmse who do not receive Raritan, 

le'countiy of the future, SJ n J3tSop^ Edmund Fawcett's and published four tlmesa year ” 

iWlSSSStiK To:f C Th U c P rna"s book Africa, 


seems'odd* 1 - SSffifiS there to OgjM authors u f 

in th ' ir ha,s - 

in the United States 7 that she wou d 

attend a bunfight for intellectuals held * 

in that city. Yet down again came a nail thc making of jokes about 

of contumely - including almost a differences between American ano 
whole column in the Wasntngon Post. 0r itish speech, there is no end. Many 


will fail to be impressed hv th. 
moderation with which Erika^S 
deploys an argument earlier usedto 
among others. Stalin against £ 
kulaks. This, on behalf of acontesS 
view of “the human world" and 
occasional necessity to be indeed 
in its defence. Is the Kermode 
exhausted? By no means. Towards fa 
end of his critique, he abandon 
euphemism and avers that “everyth™ 


Mere gallantry compels me to say that 
all this is very strange- 


ivcimwuw | 

a mention or two m Dame Helen s 


it s oeen oecjaeu T Thomas s book 

one year early. The literary press is hill ( rev j ewe d by Anthony Kermodewas.it will be recalled, given 

of Orwell assessments; all of them Q ' ^ jn }he TLS, January 28) is a mention or two m Dame Helens 
written with the impending date as j n many ways, not least Norton Lecturesat Harvafd fo 1-^- 

their theme and some of them “ivina what is arguably the 80; lectures which he had himself 
presumably published in case anybody d « n ^ e account 0 f the Great Anglo- delivered two years earlier. Her 
else had the same Idea and pre-empted . ^ Linguistic Philosophy subsequent book, In D efence 

the competition. Irving Howe has ( nc jd e nt The story, which circulates in Imagination, which was based on the 

written gravely about collectivism in ^J ber Q f versions, concerns a lectures, was similar y unsparing about 

The New Republic-, the Village Voice f nu ^ D L r ve ° r by™. L. Austin at Professor Kermode;* The Genesis of 
has reprinted Sir Victor Pnlchett’s columbi?^ University. In a slightly Secrecy. Here is the flavour of his 

original 1948 review; It has been maddening fashion, the old maestro reply: 

a lleged that OrweH lifted most of Ws wafi muitrating that the douMe Dame Helen thinks modem literal 

plot from Evgeny Zamyatin s We. and negative construction m English (“He critic i am | s in a bad way and, 

I haVe been tossed and gored by the not ^ nothing") entails an however sadly, attnbutes a 

mighty Norman Podhoretz m a public j^Xive statement C‘He did say surprisingly large part of the blame 


UlCir inemc *uiu sulk- 
presumably published in case anybody 
else had the same idea and pre-empted 
the competition. Irving Howe has 
written gravely about collectivism in 
The New Republic-, the Village Voice 
has reprinted Sir Victor Pritchetts 
original 1948 review; it has been 
alleged that Orwell lifted most of his 
plot from Evgeny Zamyatin’s We, and 
I haVe been tossed and gored by the 
mighty Norman Podhoretz in a public 
exchange over whether Orwell, had he 
lived, would or would not have 
metamorphosed Into a conservative. 
Re-reading the collected works for the 
above-mentioned purpose, I found two 
things that one wishes had happened 
and one corking tale about American 

g ublishing. Tlie two regrets are that 
Irwell never finished nis review of 
Brideshead Revisited and that Albert 
Camus never turned up for their 


numiiHMTv \ , r 

something"). How curious it was, he 
droned, that there was no equal and 


Dame Helen thinks modem Uterarv 
criticism is in a bad way and, 
however sadly, attribute a 
surprisingly large part of the blame 
to me. I too think literary criticism is 
ailing but suppose that a more 
accurate diagnosis might be had 
from an examination of her Norton 
Lectures than of mine. 


tStf«7n?the opposite formulation whereby a accuia te diagnosis might be had 
? double affirmative might result in a from M examination of her Norton 

Sin negative. Sidney Morgenbesser, a fine Lectures than of mine. 

,n„ t AmeS philosopher, a good man and one used ^ .. wppoie .. is Yer y well placed 
to the rhythm of New York speech, put Tutthe Kermode sense of 

S? review* of “ s . ■“ j" n h “ a eb fl a ™u« 8t KriveS Proportion is not always so judiciously 
nrt rhaf Alhert interjecting a flawless uxi oriver s r r He manages to compare 
»« ih*ir “Yeah, yeah" and thus affirming the nnm(1 Helen * s allies and arguments 
negation of the negation. 


projected meeting at the Caf6- Deux 
Magots. The corking stOTV, which 
comes in a letter to Leonard Moore, is 
best recounted in OrweH’s.own words: .. 
f'm not sure whether one can count 
on the American puhlic grasping 


“Yeah, yeah” and thus affirming tne g Helen * s a^jes and arguments 
negation of the negation. ^ Hitler and Stalin , ^ case I’m 

. suspected of exaggeration, let me 

* quote. In an attack on the pro-Gardner 

Every time I read a thumb-sucking Howard Erskine-Hill, Professor 
arliefe about how, in the United States, Kermode measures out his irony with 
the printed word is on the point of ferro-concrete: “No one, I suppose. 


false". In case that rebuke should It 
thought insufficiently exhaustive k 
adds suggestively: "That the termU 
of such thinking is the Nazi Third Rwi 
is another topic upon which umle 
instruction is available." 

No letters, please, about “quoth 
out of context* 1 . One does not hwb 
be a deconstructionist to know An 

S uotation is out of context. P rotes* 
.ermode has a good beef aussi 
Dame Helen and scores well off tea 
a number of points. He should hat 
kept Stalin and Hitler out of it aodlih 
reply deserved, as we hack revimn 
are fond of saying, a wider audience. 
Why confine nimself to Raritarfl 

* * * 

On this secrecy business, SiseUa M 
has a lot to say. The American paiada 
is a kind of flux between confidcQtuSt) 
and candour. This guessing gut, 
familiar to anyone who ha 
experienced American warmth, is i 
, puzzle. There is a real desire fa 
openness and a real need for resent 
i There is the gushing confessional ef 
i Washington, and the grim secieevo! 

the South. Tliere is the Immediate M 
I name, first time of New York aodfc 

\ constipated etiquette of the hfid Weft 

) Thus Bok’s subtitle On the 
[ Concealment and Reve/flrion lHsrvin 
: University Press) embodies a 


University Press) embodies a 
aphoristic truth about the UbW 
States, if one could only decode it 

Raritan is available from Rnipfi 
University, 165 f College Awm, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08w3 t bSA,ft 
$12 a year, plus $12 for air nail. 
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Author, Author 

CompetltkmNo'112 CompeUtion No 108 

Readers are invited to identify the Winner: Mrs June Benn 
sources of the three quotations which Amtvtfnr: . 

follow and to send m the answers so j wine-drinking in England is, aftfer 
lhat they reach this office not later than all onl y ma ke-beHeve, a mere playing 
April 1. A prize of £1.0 is offered for the ^ exot i c inspiration. Tennyson 
. first correct set of answers opened on had ^ port, whereto clings a good old 
thtt date, or falling that the most tradition; sherris sack belongs to a 
. pearly correct - In which case inspired no bi e r age; these drinks are not for us. 
Biesswork Will also PC taken - into Let him who will, toy with dubious 


Among this week’s contributors 


Competition No 108 Gerald Abraham Is the editor of 

... w - v The Age of Beethoven, Volume III of 

Vinner: Mrs June Benn 77,^ jq tVf Oxford History 0/ Music, 

‘jnsh'ew: . igg2, 

l Wine-drinklrig in England is, aftbr 

all, only make-believe, a mere playing j ULiAN Baldick Is a lecturer in the 
with an exotic, inspiration. Tennyson study of Religion at King’s College, 
had his port, whereto clings a good old London, 
tradition; sherris sack belongs to a 

nobler age ; these drinks are not for us. Geoffrey Best’s War and Society In 
Let him who will, toy with dubious Revo i ul t onary Europe , 1770-1870 , 

nr nm-minilu. tn ml onnn m li> l.j i_.i ..... 


guosiwui*. nm — - lci nun who win, wjy nevoluitonary aurope , 

oonsideratlon. ^ Bordeaux or Burgundy; to get good of wag published last year. 

Entries! marked “Author, Author them, squl’s good, you must be on the. 

. .... _ rlin.ilri Via -IJ. iVI.Iu A... nrKiilmlhra n. : O..^. 2 - .1 


tinines, marsea numui, mem.svui s gouu, jwu . 

112" on "the envelope,, should be green side of thirty. Once or twice they Terence Cave is the author of The 
addressed to the Editor, The Times have plucked me from despair; 1 would Cornucopian Text: Problems of Writ- 
LiterQry Stipplemeni, Pripry House, St not speak unkindly of anything in cask ■ _ !n fa pr enc h Renaissance, 1979. 
Jphn’stSfLbndon EC1M 4BX, The or bottle which beam the weal name of 5 

solution and results will appear on wine. But for me it is a thing of days ^ l. Clutterbuck teaches Politics 
A rtrll a ' . ■ none bv. ' at tliA T IniuAfsitv nf P.TfPlef. 


April 8. 

1 “AH modem American literature 
comes from one book by. Mark Twain 
.■ called HuCkieberry Finn . If ymi read it 


gone by. at the University of Exeter, 

.George Gissin'g, The Private Papers Clairb gross’s books include 
of Henry Ryecroft , “Autumn , XX. q , and Peop [ e 1450-1660, 1976. 

n'Jf I S e d^k'r V£r LZbTZ Th, Sunday 

rffu te ; m™,h Tima; tcleviaon comspondMt. 


calico nuciucvcrrjr rmn. 

you rnuststpp where the Niggcr Jim Is 2 1 like Claret whenever I can have D n Su d 

BtOleri from tKe boys. That Is the real aaret I must drink it . . . For really ’t Resell Datos tithe ^umay 
Sid. The rest is just cheating. But it’s* is - so nhe - it fills the mouth one’s Ttmes 8 television correspondent. 
thobestbdokweVehad. AllAmencan mouth with a gushing freshness -then . . .. . 

writing comes front that. There was aoes down cool ana feverless - then D. J. Enright is the editor or Tne 
dothing before. There rhas beqn * u do not feel it quarelling with your Oxford Book of Death , which will be 
nothing as good rince. ,, - • ; . liver -no It is rather a Peace maker and published in April. . 

’ 2 ; lgaw G ertrudo Stelh on thescreen of ^ ^ aS ^ ^ in the grape. j.. Fishman is Barnett Shine 

: a riewarebl theatTe one afternoon and l- ; j ohn Keats , ; letter f o - the George Senior Research Fellow and Tutor . in 
, heard her, read that famous passage of . .. Keatscs, Febniaty 19, 1819.; Labour Studies at Queen Mary Col- 
I - hers about pigeons on the grass, alas 


< 1 ; lsawG ertrudo Stein on thescreen of , William J. Fishman is Barnett Shine 

a riewarebl theatre one afternoon and l. ; ] Q hn Keats , ; letter f o - the George Senior Research Fellow and Tutor . in 
heard her, read that famous passage of . .. Keatscs, February 19, 1819.; Labour Studies at Queen Mary Col- 

tSS'clS! OuNpmNiNGV biography 


Michael Hofmann’s poems hnve 
appeared in Poetry Introduction 5. 

Pamela Horn is the author of A 
Georgian Parson and his Village, 
1981. 

Graham Hough’s books include 
An Essay oh Criticism, 1973, and 
Selected Essays, 1978. 

James Joll's Gramscl was published 
in 1977. 

Maurice Larkin is Richard Pares 
Professor of History at the Universi- 
. ty of Edinburgh. 

A. L. Lb Quesne’s most recent book 
i is Carlyle , 1982. His The BodyUne 
Controversy will be published 
shortly. 

i 

Jack Lively is the author of Demo- 
cracy, 1975, and co-author of Utllila- 
. rian Logic and Politics, 1978. 

Oswyn Murray is a Fellow of Balliol 
' College, Oxford, His Early Greece 
- was published in 1980, 
i 

Michael Npve is a lecturer in the 
History of Medicine at University 
College London. 


Julian Symons's books indu*Swj 
Adelaide, 1980, and Critical Obta* 
lions, 1981. 

Jeremy Waldron is a i jgjjj 
Political Theory at the UmveMf* 
Edinburgh. 

J. F. Watkins is Pro fe »?\ 

Eugen Weber’s book* .kj* 
Peasants into Frenchmen‘- t - 
ernization of X « 


Eugen Weber’s doom 
Peasants into Frenchmen‘- i j 
ernization of /?««( JjJ*' R m 
is Professor of Histaj 
versify of California, Los , 

J. J. White U a Wprer i^- ; 
at University College Londoo,., 

Sarah W.ntle Is a lKiuwb® 
glish at University College 


Lewis WolpertIs *gh 

^id a d^’e P x P H0%!| , /M®^ 


statement of the quantity of wine and 
don't, really Mi^c that thai is truo. lri!to?t^”v 


Ivan Roots is Professor of History at 
the University of Exeter, and Presi- 
dent of the Cromwell Association. 


flXtA I i 
v :•!•■' I" l-j ; 

1 iviJI j 


consaousness, UUI K » Iiwi ,n rjju’nCiri pvBDoerRjion 

description of a plot of grass oil 'which a ridiculous exaggeration. .. 

: pigeons hove alighfod, are alighting, Or ■ charles d iokens, A Tale of Two 
are going lo alight.. book 2, chapter. 5. k. h . D. Halev’s 77ie Dutch In the 

3 “The moment I started your book, I t — : — ~ * — ; — Seventeenth Century was 1 published in 

remember feeling - it was such a Solvers of TW compeutlons may be 1972. 

' refreshing different feeling: why, (his is interested in Michellb Amol’s A His- 
the sort of book I used, to react when I tory of the Crossword Puzzle (199pp. Robert Halsband’b ttost recent 
was a girl, a real old-fashioned novel. I Matmillan. £4.95 . 0 333,. 34347 _6) bopk, The Rape of the Lock and Its 
felt as ff I were just abobt to curt up in a which traces their progress from nd- illustrations 1714-1896, was pub- 
window-seat with L/ff/e Women.: And dies and rebuses through the fim fished in 1980. 
that’s the sort of thing you can’t fpke crossword ever set (on December 21 , . 

I'fl bet you've often curled up in a 1913) to the present day, and in- Christopher Hitchens js Washing- 
window-seat \vith fJttle Women." , eludes 'forty‘SCven -famous- puzzles. '• toft cbfrespohdent for The Nation , 

i 1 : : • i 1 ’ 1 •. n 1 , , i : i * ft ~ \ t , 

Aomrwn «.u IWWBMBBWBlBMBB— i^— — 


Travellers of the Right, was published 
in 1980. ■ 1 ■ • 


Colin Russ is; a lecturer in German 
at the University of Kent. 

Geoffrey Sampson’s Making Sense 
was published In 1980. - 

David Snqw’s iftost recent book; The 
Collngas, . Bellblrds , Umbreliablrds 
and their Allies, was published last 
year/, - 

Denis Stevens* is the editor of Ten 
Renaissance Dialogues for Mixed 
Volces t 1981.', v, .• . . y. 


A computerized bwr 

Twentieth Century Bgjg 
Manuscripts and wtte* ^ - 

operation at th* ! .Vv^Sh!'? 1 ® 8 
ijg Llbrary Whilekn'^ 1 ; ™ 
Berkshire RG6 2Aii. ri(y 
the efforts of the urrivei 
rian, James Thom^f 1 - 

Keeper of Archives and fj 

Janies Edwar^, 
mittee of the Sinndtog ^ 
National and 
(SCONUL). Stored 
able form, 

BLAISE-LOCAS«^i 
tended t° L ,ist D tWL 
MSS in the British JSJ g 
available for wnsul^yV 

lars, biographers and ^ 

large collections ^ 

writing, 

arid dramaU^aHveatW^ 

January 1» }?9P' 

Warwick UmreiJ^^»J 
Senior Rcsearcb 4 
he.wouldbeinte^Ug 
formation about. My rpSig 
MSS in 
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to the editor 


‘Ulpian’ 


Sir -Though Alan Watson does not 
mention it (February 18) my Ulpian 
S to provide the essential data about 
a major legal writer whose work, via 
Justinian's Digest, has profoundly 
influenced the legal and institutional 
histoiv of Europe. It deals with the 
genuineness of the works attributed to 
Ulpian. their dates, order find method 
of composition and sources. It fits his 
suiting to the rest of his career and to 
the history of the Severan age, in which 


m work is that in 213-17 ad. in 
response to the enfranchisement of 
new citizens by the constitutio 
/mtoninlana, Ulpian set out to restate 
Roman law in a systematic way and 
carried through his plan according to a 
precise schedule. Cosmopolitan and 
moderate, his synopsis prefigured 
Jostinian's codification. 

My results may be wrong. Watson 
simply ignores tnem. He treats the 
undertaking as trivial and settles for a' 
catalogue of detailed complaints. 
Nearly all his points stem from 
misunderstandings of the sources or of 

S i irt my book. They are 
y careless in their neglect of the 
textual and historical background. 
Togivc one example. He reproaches 
me with contradicting myself. I argue 
that, in general, only one person (the 
secretary a llbellis ) composed private 


rescripts on the emperor s behalf. But, 
in the last years of Severus, I maintain 
thu Ulpian left the office a libellis to go 
forward with Severus into Caledonia, 
while a new secretary remained behind 
with Oeta (perhaps m York). I also say 
that the imperial court, and Ulpian, 
went on campaign (viz to Britain) with 
(heir law books and the documents 
needed tp answer letters and petitions. 
According to Watson, I am asserting 
that Ulpian took his books to 
Caledtola, and there 1 composed 
mcripls for Severus, so that there 
were two secretaries composing 
rescripts at the same timel I nowhere 
ay this. In fact the whole point of the 
arrangement was to leave Geta to do 
the paper work. 

Watson's review has the defects of 
Jratch he accuses me. It is trivial and 
inaccurate. The new perspectives In 
legal studies, whatever their 
ultimate value, deserve a more serious 
“«sment than this. 

TONY HONORS. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 

■ A - The reviewer of Tony 
nonofe g Ulpian in your issue of 
rv.i 08 ? I® m y predecessor in this 

; I admire Alan Watson’s work, 

' “Mt him among the half-dozen or so 
; from whom I have learnt most, 
JJM no difficulty in saying that he is a 
«Uct scholar than I shall ever be. But 
something has gone badly and unjustly 
, Wo *tB- 

' A 1 !™ 0 * °f human hands is perfect, 
r revrewer in a' hurry is tempted to 
! SMe imperfections, leaving the 
i °i e f? nd themselves. He risks 

Ma^ony wrong impression. And 
*nii tR. ^ " as materialized. Worse 
TearW 0 “.“teri 011 * danger that some 
carr y tne incorrect 
to Trlbanian arid 
e anei Lawyers : earlier 

members ° 


aiHtniv. u P™ me « cult witti some, 

th- his own judgmerit, as 

are supposed to, that I 
these three books are the 

Syte rta n nt ^ bHlliam 
l92r^j? n t0 Roman law since, - say* : 
Wa ^ hen last edition of 

^W“ £lprig m Per P etum v,as 

lB of Roman law 
AfttTS ll? > anyone with Utln. 
Rnaita? a J y5 tin ^n preserved , the 
PlfttiswlfJT, ^ pocket 1 form. 
^S 0 nH Hl !l a !u y ^“O 110 ! 5 for.the 
dnorv ihlHvr a t he EutX3 pean legal, 

^ 6ven a n a* 1 ® 11 

I a ^' bbrary.'-.: means' 


mind alone gives meaning to his 
utterance. On lop of that, 
interpolations were allowed. So the 
excerpts are doubly dangerous. This 
means, for the study of Roman law, 
that the giant contributions are made 
by those who reveal how the excerpting 
processes used by Justinian's 
commissioners actually bit into the 
original works, how the original works 
were themselves focused. Bluhmc, 
Lenel and now Honorl. Those of us 
who write up the law of given topics or 
times are dispensable: the stuff is there 
in the Digest waiting to be anthologized 
again by quite ordinary brains. But 
what saves such anthologies from being 
as useiess.as a modern textbook built 
on obiter dicta, palaces on sand, is the 
information more obliquely and more 
laboriously gained about what the 
Digest is, how it was made, what went 
before. Successful work on that 
underlying rock is hard and rare, not 
easily repeated. 

No scholar in the field can seriously 
doubt Honoris immense achieve- 
ment. To such an extent that he 
will be a fool who, explaining a text, 
takes no account of Honofe*s results 
and methods. The reviewer suspects 
that Honofe has “no feel for language’’ 
and says outright that the scholarship is 
“sloppy", even that results are 
obtained by “sleight of hand". This is a 
kind of inverted puffery, the sort of 
nonsense estate agents talk. Nobody 
takes any notice ofit. It is not true. It is 
the reverse of truth. And as for the 
speculative biographical detail which 
Invites sarcasm, tne reviewer misses 
the point. These books, Ulpian no less 
than Tribonian, are about the man’s 
work, not his life. The life history is a 
form within which to conduct the more 
important study. 

PETER BIRKS. 

Department of Civil Law, 
University of Edinburgh. Old College, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Mail-Order Books 

' Sir, - 1 write to inquire whether any 
of your readers has had difficulty in 
obtaining delivery of books from an 
American company called the 
Scholar's Bookshelf of 51 Everett 
Drive, ' Princeton Jet, New Jersey, 
which has just circulated its sales 
brochure for Winter 1983. The 
company offers to deliver books within 
six weeks of receipt of the order, which 
has to be paid for in advance. 

In March 1982, on receiving the sales 
brochure for Winter 1982, 1 dispatched 
an order, together with an Inter- 
national Money Order for $92.70. I 
waited twelve weeks and when no 
books had arrived, I wrote to Scholar’s 
Bookshelf. The company returned my 
letter with h handwritten note upon ft 
which asked me to inquire if I had not 
yet received my books. 

In June 1982, I received the 
company's brochure for the Spring/ 
Summer sale of 1982 and wrote asking 
It to honour its earlier commitments 
before seeking further orders. In reply 
I received a standard letter urging 
patience. .. 

I wrote again to the company in July 
1982 arid again my letter was returned, 
this time with a refund of $15.45 in 
respect of two books Ihad ordered and 
which were no longer available. This 
was the first indication that my order 
was not to be honoured m full. 
Thereupon I complained about the 
handling of my order,, but was again 
fobbed off with the same standard 
letter urging patience. . 


‘Earth to Earth’ 

Sir, - John Cornwell’s book Earth to 
Earth, published by Allen Lane, 
October 1982, and reviewed by 
William T revor in your issue of 
November 5, 1982, claims to be "The 
true story of the lives and violent 
deaths" of a farming family called 
Luxton, who were found shot dead in 
November 1975. It has had wide 
publicity. Mr Cornwell’s method of 
telling the story is by "allowing my 
informants to speak for themselves”. 

As some of his “informants" we 
strongly protest at certain of the 
statements made in the book. For 
example: 

1. John Cornwell writes of the 
wretchedness of Frances Luxton’s 
funeral. He must have attended the 
wrong one, as the funeral of all three 
Luxtons was held in Winkleigh 
Church, attended by, at our estimate, 
at least 120 people (many deeply 
distressed) and eighteen bearers, and 
certainly not at Brushford Church with 
a congregation which "numbered no 
more than 20 souls’’ where "Nobody 
wept". 


consumption - hut no wonder: just 
think of what was happening io the 

f i rice of butter! As to the poor, in the 
irsl two decades after the war, the 
lowest income group lagged about nine 
years behind in adopting the top 
income croup's food patterns. Why 
would inis slow change be due to 
nutrition education rattier than Lu a 
trickle-down effect from social 
emulation, advertising and a response 
to changing food technology and 
prices? The ambiguities here arc just 
the stuff that myths are mode from. 

I can cite many nutritionists slnting 
their conviction that food tastes arc 
generally conservative, starting with 
Allen D. Elliston, British Tastes 
(1968). 

MARY DOUGLAS. 
College of Arts nnd Sciences, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 6Q201. 

Mourning in 
Papua 


more than 20 souls’ where "Nobody sir. - Wordsworth once wrote of t lie 
wept”. selfish and foolish hope of reasoning 

2. John Cornwell gives four pages to his reader into an approbation of his 
a purported interview witn Alex poems, so l hope his stinde will forgive. 
Borowez (wrongly spelt Borowiez), me if I reply to Annette Weiner’s letter 
who had worked for the Luxtons, in (February 4) about my poem. The 
which Borowez is alleged to have said epigraph was not. ns it happens, made 
that there was “funny business” up by me, hut comes from the 
between Robbie Luxton and his sister Geographic of one E. Baron: 1 thought 
Frances. Also that Borowez gave “a ofsayingso.hutfeliitwouldlooklikeu 
big Russian laugh” when pointing out claim, to greater learning than I 
Alan Luxton’s blood in the yard. Mr possess, since I haven't read Baron, 
Borowez has no recollection of being hut came across the sentence nuoted in 
interviewed Jby Mr Cornwell. Roland ^arthess Critique et Verity. 


Alan Luxton’s blood in the yard. Mr possess, since I haven t read Baron. 
Borowez has no recollection of being hut came across the sentence quoted in 
interviewed Jby Mr Cornwell. Roland ^arthess Critique et Vcritf. 

3. Mr Cornwell’s general argument . So much for the record : what is more 
depends very much on his descriptions important is that the intention of iny 
of the primitive nineteenth-century poem was precisely whut Annette 
farming methods that the Luxtons are Weiner is pleading for. It was an 
supposed to have used. Yet their attempt to suggest that an apparent 
tractors and modern machinery were impoverishing of language could be an 
sold at auction after their death. There enriching: not, I see. a very successful 
was electricity, a telephone and mains one, but l suppose it is some comfort 
water -at West , Chappte: .form, 'for, a poetic failure to sec that Tip pn 
Neighbours considered : them good the right side among ethnpgi'nphere. 


farmers, 

4. The 
atmosphere 


Chappie- form, for a pperjc failure to sec that I'm pn 
red i them good ■ the right side among e i thflogtophera. 

LAURENCE LEANER;' 

<f doom-laden 50 Compton Avenue., Brighton, 


generally doom-laden 
derives in part from his 


imAiediate family of John Giedhill (the 
present owner of West Chappie farm), 
which is nonsense. 

These are typical of the sort of errors 
(we have counted around 240) which 
have caused great personal distress 


have caused great personal distress .. " . 
amongst local people mentioned in the author ( 
book. 

LOUISE HARLEY. S“ p 

JOHN GLEDHEUL. '£1ratin 

SONIA BOROWEZ. £ d wJl , 

ALISTAIR SCLEATER. A^r - 

ROSEMARY A. SHORT. Chinese 

WILLIAM CLIFFORD SHORT. Harriso 

IRIS P. DUNN. Qfateia 

• DAVID SATOW. 

Christopher satow. 

ALEX BOROWEZ. 

. EDITH BOROWEZ. - . . ; 

ELIZABETH' ALLIES,, ■■ « 

. v. .-I-’ il Av : 

Brushford Barton, Wembwbrthy, '■ . 

Devon. : . • = . ; . . ‘ 


I see (he practical difficulties (but 
they have been overcome In favour of 
illustrators, for example, where . the 
illustrator Is demonstrably the co- 


author of a book), but I thought this 
was supposed to be a Public Lending 
. Right. Who is succeeding in per^ 
petrating this Injustice on translators, 


‘Jane Eyre’ 

Sir, - I should like to make a 
suggestion about the dating of 
Charlotte Bronte's novel Jane Eyre - 
ie not the date of first publication 
( 1847), but the time when the events in 
the novel are supposed to have taken 
place. 

The one certain pointer in the text 
seems to be the reference lo Scott’s 
Mam lion (1808) as a new publication 
(Penguin edition. 1982, p 396). But it 
has often been remarked that Blanche 
Ingram would be more likely to “dote 
on CorsaiTs” (p 208) after the 
•publication of Byron's Corsair (1814), 
and so it would appear that the action 
■of Jane Eyre cannot be exactly dated, 
and (he nearest approximation would 
be 1808-15. 

However, some objections have 
been made to this view. One comes 
front Q. D. Lea vis, editor of the 
Penguin Jane Eyre ; and as this edition 
lias been reprinted twenty-two times it 
is probable that herobjeclion has had a 
wide currency. But it seems mlstnken. 
Mrs Leavis notes (p 488) that if we 
accept L808 as the dramatic dating it 
must Have been in 1807 that Mr 
Rochester told Jane I he story of his 
life, ending: “Ten years since, I flew 
through Europe half mad; with disgust, 
hate and rage as my companions etc. 
This, then, was in 1797. But, says Mrs 
Leavis, “Mr. Rochester was 
plagiarising Childe Harold, who didn't 
leave our shores in this spirit until 
1816.’’ There is surely a confusion here 
between real life and literature. 


Charlotte Bronte mny well have read 
.Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, but it docs 
not follow that Mr Rochester need be 
supposed lo have done so. 

Mr Rochester is often referred to by* 
critics as a “Byronic hero”. But this 
ignores the due that Jane Eyre seems 
to plant so firmly when in two places 
she .speaks with. rapture of Monition. 
(ft. is Miss' frigram, .Jane's: HVaL iWib;.. 
stfcrrts fo l» the Byitf nlatJTn-ariy.cdse, 
it is : tlme that literary historians 
reconsidered the ‘‘Byronic hero”. 
Marmion is an outstanding example of 
the type, before Byron nimself had 
started to produce * T ByronIc heroes”. 


description of a number of suicides. 

But Mr Cornwell appears to have < I TBUSlStOrS 311(1 
confused some of them. He transfers m tj 

one suicide from a pub in Sampford ' > iLK 

’SwMrno Hnnwhiiirii m ^ nlm Sir, - Can anyone explain to me why 

£ a translator is not, for the purposes of 
r«diu nMnhnn^dhillfthe Public Lending. Right, treated as an 

™‘ h k T or of “ ‘" d 


* 


. Jwm Lrn I 

ii - 


In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
(1809), but just before he does so he 
writes vivid (tries on the character of its 


and why has there been no outcry? Is 
Arthur Waley not the author of his. 
Chinese verse translations, Tony 
-Harrison of his version of Aeschylus" 
Oresteia, Alistair Elliot of his 
renderings of Verlaine's erotic poems? 
When is a right not a rleM? ... • . *•. 

■PfeTERJAY.- 

Anvil Press Podtry, 69 Kfng George 


Nutrition arid 
Health 


Military 

Punishment 

Sir,'— Valentine Cunningham's 

S uzzlement (expressed in his review of 
ocelyn" Brooki’s The Mage of . a 


fobbed off wi th the same standard Sir. - J. N. Morris tmriKS th at l am jy^n swdrd, February 4) about what 
letter urging patience. . , ; creating my OTOmyffiology aW thq Reynanj ■ j 5 : threbtined- with , when 

smasm 


Bookshelf that unless I received my 
order 'within six weeks. I would 
publicize their handling of my case. -I 
have had no reply to that letter and, 
needless to say, I am still waiting for 


the books I ordered some efeyen 
month’s ago. - • 

It may be- that, mine fc an isolated , 


answer his request for itoppmffijg from of the Light Brigade i 

evidence : by showfog how . diffijilt ^ W! | teI v flo&irigs. The prisoner; to 
- it is for him to. support his own case ^ flogged wltnthe cat was tied-fo it to 
Qn the value of nritntioji ^education receiye ^ punishment.-' ,; IV ; 

;for ’the poor. , In the. : Second . . ti .: • ••’ t' j TirRPKV'' 

World War nutrition education . .. •*! : •. 'V ■ 5- l ., ' ; 

: .worked well but it was. effectively ,* 9 Wilmington Close, South ; Bapk, 
.backed by -.‘food rationing and; free , Hassocks, West Sussex. .■ •' ■ 

"hand-outs of jiaby foods. Since ^950 ^ - 
• the Reoorti of the National Food This list sentence of Mbnty.. Hal- 


glad to hear from them. ■ : 

■ •. • - L. MARS. , ■ 

; 1 . DTepartiTierit !' ,6f l -Socioiogy • and 
AnthropolpgyV; Univefeify.'/qollege; 
Swansea:, 1 ^ ; '^ 


hero-villain (“A mighty mixture of the 
great and base“i etc). 

Considerations from Literary history , 
then, seem to press for the placing of 
the action or Jane Eyre where Jane 
.herself firmly places it, In the Matmlon 
'period. But in . a recent article . 
(‘‘Annotating the Brontfis", Essays in 
Criticism , October 1982) Ian Jack 
mentions another objection to this 
dating. He cites the passage (Penguin 
edition, . p 298) in which Jane", tells 
Rochester that she will not "consent to . 
cut [his) bonds” until he has “signed a 
charter - the most liberal, despot, ever 
yet conferred”. In the third edition, on 
which the Penguin text is based, ... 
"charter” has no capital tefter: but Jack 
saya' that in the MS it has;- laud this 
■majkea 11 dear, that; Jmip J s urinking of • 
■the Charting 1 As f tirioerstrind Jaok, he > 
takes this to be an intended allusion. If 
he" is right,' we 'would then have to 
conclude either- that the action of the 
novel occurs after the Peopled Charter 
(1838), which contradicts the reference 
to Mqrmion as a new poem, or, as Mrs 
Leavis did, that the action cannot be 
definitely dated. , V. . 

The capital C of “Charted does 
: indeed, suggest that some Specific - 
. allusion is meant. But does it.havolo be 
the People’s Charter? I wonder if 
'“Charter^ hefe refers to the Ghajrtet in . 
which LqUis; ..J^VHI/' abott* to ‘be' 
brought to-the French jhrone after the ; 
fell df, Napoleon, promised ' theFrciiCh 
;aicpnstnution op jhe J^^isb mbdel. 

: If we accept this, we are stilj left'with 
jq inconsistency' between the dafe of 
that Charter (1814) aqd the reference • 
to Marmioti (1808) as a new poem. But 
tjje" '-'phopialy' is mow 1 unimportant. 




carbohydrates compared ; wj|lh fits f 'should. have, read*’ “The Na)ev«k(sj ln; : 
not necessarily a- good trendy. Now -Wal^aw.Was later . fo become qn-. irir, 
‘Professor. Morris Tells v 11?;: that the., famous gbelto^, and ; noye| ihas , 

;oVerei|^ bictlvo forIbeMt#Pf fwjitt' .fidflbft jnri£<wt .i^derVriri flWrri'JJswb* 1 
been .impro^d, by :redured .)wti6r narice;' , , ..:, : 'i ■ ■ , ; 
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The multiplication of the living 

Lewis Wolpert 


impulse, in chemical and physical and technically difficult. An abridged 


Ernst Mayr 

The Growth ^Biological Thought: 
Diversity, Evolution. and Inheritance 
974pp. Harvard University Press. £21. 
06W 364457 

Biology is now the most exciting of the 
sciences. It contains great problems 
still to be solved - how the brain works 
and how embryos develop. The 
internal workings of the cell are still 
mysterious. No (oncer could a physicist 
like Rutherford dismiss biology as 
“postage -$t amp collecting". Much of 
this new status has come from the 
tremendous advances brought about 
by understanding at the molecular 
level. But it is not from this viewpoint 
(hat Ernst Mayr. the distinguished 
evolutionary biologist, has set out to 
write a history of bioJogicni ideas. His 
is much more n “whole animal" 
approach, informed by consideration 
of the diversity of nature and (he 
evolutionary synthesis. 

Physics and chemistry have 
dominated the history and pnilosopliy 
of science, and Mayr lias tried to 
redress whut he secs as an intolerable 
imbalance. Biology is different from 
the physical sciences, with its own 
special characteristics and history. His 
claim for the autonomy of biology is 
based on the differences between living 
and inanimate objects, such as the 
possession of n genetic programme and 
uniqueness, and, in addition, the 
ethical implications of biology. 
Diversity, Mayr argues, makes biology 
quite different from physics. No two 
individuals in sexually reproducing 
populations are the same, and the 
number of species is enormous - even 
now, 10,000 new ones are described 
each yeqr. While .the purpose of 
mechanistic explanations was to 
further the unity of science, the almost 
unlimited diversity of animals and 
plants studied by biologists prompts a 
diametrically opposed procedure. 

Mayr's approach to biological ideas 
reflects his distaste for reductionism - 
attempts to reduce biological 
phenomena tu the laws of physical 
sciences: ■'attempts at a ‘reduction’ 
of purely biological phenomena, or 
.concepts, to tne laws of physical 
sciences, nave rarely, If ever , led to any 
advances in our understanding". He is 
i not very fond of experiments either - 
‘‘Observation tn biology has probably 
...produced /mote insights: than all 
experiments combined." Such views 
tnpst be; totally unacceptable to many 
biologists. ;.It is’ - the,' aim nnp 
achievement of molecular biology and 
;• biophysics . to Understand biological 
pcotesses. such'as protein synthesis 
• and Hie conduction of ihe nerve 


terms. Can Mayr really treat biology so 
os to exclude, for example, physiology 
and biochemistry, and animal 
behaviour? Apparently he can, for by 
biology he really means traditional 
evolutionary biology. His concern is 
with the diversity of the biological 
world. How is it to be understood? The 
answer, for Mnyr, is through the 
evolution of species, and it is around 
this that the book Is built. Molecular 
evolution, by contrast, is given only a 
sideways glance. 

A special feature of .biology that 
makes it different from alt other 
sciences, is teleology. There is, in the 
biological world, the unmistakable sign 
of purpose. It was perfectly reasonable 
for Harvey to ask why there are valves 
in veins, or for Roux to puzzle over 
why nature had taken so much trouble 
to construct a complex apparatus to 
divide the nucleus of the cell at ceil 
division, and so little trouble with the 
cytoplasm. These are questions about 
ultimate causes. One cannot ask such 
questions about glaciers, or the 
sunrise. What the non-biological 
sciences are concerned with are 
proximate causes - the causal 
mechanisms. Experimental biology, 
too, is devoted to just such causal 
analysis. It is the curious feature of 
biology that, though one can deal with 
proximate causes of processes of 
structures without tne slightest 
reference to their function, it can be 
extremely helpful to make such 
reference. The two examples just 

a uoted were, historically, helpful in 
etermining, one the nature of the 
genetic material and the other the 
circulation of the blood. . 

The stated approach of Mayr's 
history Is to follow Lord Acton's advice 
to "study problems, not periods" - to 
discover for each branch of biology its 


and technically difficult. An aDnagea diaries and letters, which can be used 
version could be very widely read. to construct theories as to how his 
A central theme is that Western different ideas arose How important , 

thinking has been dominated by the rwJi ; Jc? 

essentialism of Plato and that it was not Malthus? When did Darwin read him? 
until the nineteenth century, when And I so on. 

^dependent!? at d. idea of nat.J 
stresses the uniqueness of everything in selection. Why Darwin and Wallace? 
the organic world, that evolutionary Mayr believes that it was because they 
biology could flower. So long as each were students of natural populations, 
species had an immutable essence, the one cannot over-emphasize the 
idea of change was not possible, impression made on Darwin by the 
Essentialism emphasized constancy, extreme localization of every island 
discontinuity, typology. For the species in the Ga apagos. In Mayr s 
Christian, the marvels of nature were view, the "greatest unifying theory m 
the living proof of the work of the biology, the theory of evolution, was 
Supreme being. Natural theology largely a ^ contribution made by 
revelled in the ways organisms were systematics . ... 

adapted to their mode of life. This view Mayr considers that a major obstacle 
was also linked to a scale of perfection, to arriving at the theory of evolution 
which proceeded from the lowest was the fact that evolution cannot be 
organism, to man at the pinnacle. The observed directly, like the falling of a 
scientific revolution in physics in the stone or the boiling of water. It can 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only be inferred, from, for example, 
surprisingly left natural history and the fossil evidence. Even more so -and 
systematics untouched, since Mayr fails to recognize it -evolution by 
essentialism persisted. natural selection is counter-intuitive. 

u . haimvoAn " Thus he is puzzled by resistance to the 

draws theory of the evolition by natural 

classification and identification se i ec »j on i Hn not believe that anv 

S¥Sn°s saafiiE ■sa? « 
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changes that were selected for? It must 
created at the beginning of time. be g f ad , e biolo ^ st whfl| in hig hcart o| 

Mayr is at his most compelling in his hearts, has no doubts. What persuades 
account of the development of the biologist is the overwhelming 
evolutionary theory and his assessment evidence so clearly marshalled bj 
of Darwin, for whom he has Mayr, and the absence of an 
unrestrained admiration. Lamarck is alternative. We may be convinced b\ 
positively reassessed, as Mayr the fossil evidence, by the genetics, nnc 
considers that no one before him by the absence of the inheritance oi 
had appreciated as clearly the adaptive acquired characteristics, by geo 
nature of animal structure. Lamarck graphical isolation. We accept, but an 
introduced time into evolutionary we happy? . 
processes, emphasiring the great age of /v reductionist approach is to set 

the earth, and it is unfair that he should evolution in terms of change in gem 
be thought of mainly in relation to the frequency, whereas Mayr argues tliai 
discredited theory of the inheritance of the origih of diversity is now seen a! 
acquired characters. There is a detailed eqilll „ y important. But what is still no 
analysis of Lyell’s uniformltarlanlsm clear is how this diversity is generated 
Mayr suggests that, contrary to -phis is related to a central problem thn 
T.H. Huxley’s view, this was more of a is largely ignored in book - 
hindrance in the development of na mely, how is genetic infonqatioi 
evolutionary thedry than a help. Lycll converted during embryonii 
played a key role not only because of development into animal form? It ii 
u in g*f°® k, ul because he generally accepted that the genes In thi 
i? b0U J « the fertilized egg - the genotyt* - contto 
2 development, but we still ao not knov 
how they do so. Development convert 
nfl!™ P aCed b ^ tbC n roductlon the genotype into the phenotype - tha 
,of new ones. j 5 nn j ma b and plants as we see them 

. ine origins and development of‘ Since selection in evolution nets almos 
Darwin s .views are topics of almost exclusively on the phenotype, thi 
inexhaustible . fasonatton because process of development is. clearly o 
mere is so much Information, such as central importance. To what exten 


Mayr believes that it was because they 
were students of natural populations, 
and one cannot over-emphasize the 
impression made on Darwin by the 
extreme localization of every island 
species in the Galapagos. In Mayr's 


book thus starts with an attempt' to 
place biology and its ideas in historical 
context. Then follow three main 
sections. The first of these deals with 
the diversity of life and its 
classification, particularly the species 
problem. The second section is about 
evolution and has Darwin at Its cord. 
(Since animal behaviour is excluded, 
sociobiology is only touched upon.) 
The thira is about genetics, with 
Mendel at its core. In each section the 
. history of the related ideas is treated in 
detail. Finally, there is a short epilogue 
called "Toward a science of science". 
The book contains- on enormous 
amount of information and interesting, 
provocative. comment. It presents, at 
times, a fascinating and lucid account 
of flip grow th . of particular biological 
ideas, but at .times also it is discursive 


view, the “greatest unifying theory in 
biology, the theory of evolution, was 
largely a contribution mode by 
systematics”. 

Mayr considers that a major obstacle 
to arriving at the theory of evolution 
was the fact that evolution cannot be 
observed directly, like the failing of a 
stone or the boiling of water. It can 
only be inferred, from, for example, 
the fossil evidence. Even more so - and 
Mayr fails to recognize it - evolution by 
natural selection is counter-intuitive. 
Thus he is puzzled by resistance to the 
theory of the evolution by natural 
selection. I do not believe that any 
biologist, no matter how convinced an 
evolutionist, really finds it easy to 
understand the actual processes by 
which animals, with their astonishing 
adaptiveness, have, in fact, evolved. 
There are just too many steps. Can one 
really envisage how the eye, with all its 


does development constraint 
evolutionary process? This is rail? 
question about what animat?, 
plants are possible. It isusuiUy ai 2 
assumption among evolffi 
geneticists that any fiologSlIS 
possible - just change the DNA 
appropriate manner. But there SS 
evidence that this is true; q nite g 
contrary . It Is very difficult to 
certain ohanges, such as doufK 
number of bones in the forearm 
how could the appropriate DNa 
changes be brought about? OneS 
illustrate the problem as follow tkr 
as much time as required (miUkmof 
years) and as many mice as dean) 
could one design a selection 
programme so thatTeathered. wind 
mice would evolve? How conldoa 
select mice so that feathers evoked? Ft 
is a measure of our ignorance (inter 
do not know the answer to Air 
problem, which contradicts the 
impression given by Mayr that iIHIk 
major problems of evolution be 
solved. 

Particularly for biology, he arguts, 
understanding is achieved m 
effectively by conceptual adnata 
rather than the discovery of new fan 


complex structures, Arose by "chance" 
changes that were selected for? It must 
be a ladle biologist who, in his heart of 
hearts, has no doubts. What persuades 
the biologist is the overwhelming 
evidence so dearly marshalled by 
Mayr, and the absence of an 
alternative. We may be convinced by 
the fossil evidence, by the genetics, and 
by the absence of tne inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, by geo- 
graphical isolation. We accept, but are 
we happy? 

A reductionist approach is to sec 
evolution in terms of change in gene 
frequency, whereas Mayr argues that 
the origin of diversity is now seen as 
equally important. But what is still not/ 
clear is how this diversity is generated. 
This is related to a central problem that 
is largely ignored in this book - 
namely, how is genetic Information 
converted during embryonic 
development into nmrnal form? It is 
generally accepted that the genes In the 
fertilized egg - the genotype - control 


is not sympathetic to Kuhn's Idea ri 
scientific revolution; the Darwiaiu 
revolution, for example, having beta 
carried out over a large number d 
years. He claims that there is non 
single case in biology where there nil 
drastic replacement of paradigm 
between two periods of nonnd 
science. This is hard to accept. TV 
revolution that brought aboil 


molecular biology might be comidori 
to involve just such a change ii 
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development, but we still do not know 
how they do so. Development converts 
the genotype into the phenotype - that 
is animals and plants as we see them, 
‘ Since selection in evolution nets almost 
exclusively on the phenotype, the 
process of development is clearly of 
central importance. To what extent 


paradigm. It is not easy now (oralis 
that as recently as 1947, the pul 
geneticist Muller thought that i* 
chemical role of DNA was to ctanad 
energy chnnges in the cell. 1 Only 
the genes and DNA were thougWoIc 
terms of information transfer 
revolution in molecular biology 
Listing the main concepts of the gw. 
current in the first halt of the century. 
Mnyr says "Finally, the ge« w 
viewed by some ns n conveyor of 
specific information. In 8 np 
mnnner, this idea had been aroaadB 
a long time. It is such an obj 
thought that some author orjjg. 
must itnvo articulated it, speawq 
before 1953. Yet I did not entoew 


Questions of origination 


David Snow 

Barry G. Gale 

Evolution Without Evidence; Charles 
Darwin and The Origin of Species ■ 

^;B^Kjon: Harvester. £18.95 
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.prepared to appreciate the'struggle for 
i existence whfpir everywhere goes on 
from lorig-copUnubd observations of 


' • : ?l 
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the habits of animals and-plaitts, - it at 
otic? struck !! me : that under these 
circumstances favourable variations 
; would tend \o[ be preserved,- qnd 
■ unfavourable '.Ones '•* to be 
destroyed. . , Here, then.T had At 
last got 6 theory by which to work.” 
Recent historians have recognized the 
crucial importance of this event In the 
long and complex gestation of The 
Origin of Species, a process which 
lasted for a quarter of n century, from 
Darwin's visit to Patagonia and the 
■: Galapagos Islands to the publication 
of the Origin in 1859. Indeed it is one of 
the few really clear landmarks; -the 
working out' Qf ihost i>f toe other 
essanliai elements jot ihe synthesis of . 


. 1859 was altogether more hesitant and 
tentative. Historians havei it seems, 
tended in consequence to treat 
Darwin’s reading of Malthus not as an 
early but Important landmark passed in 
a long journey but as actually marking 
the end of the journey, the point at 
which Darwin had his theory of 
evolution substantially complete. This, , 
at least, is Barry Gale's contention,.': 
and he alrns;to set the record straight. : 

■ He stresse»: how very incomplete j 
Darwin's knowledge of- biology- still - 
was in 1838, even by contemporary ■ 
standards, and how long and arduous 
were his efforts to amass the necessary 
evidence for his theory. Pale docu- 
ments, with a . wealth of -.quotations 

• from Darwin's' correspondence, the 
uncertainties that had to be overcome . 

. before he felt able to present his theory 
to the public, and how through force of 
circumstances /.the. , bopk finally 
published was an abridged ' version, 
rather hastily prepared, or a longer and . 
more thorough work which never! 

• appeared. But inTiis effort to make an 
original contribution to the thriving 
industry of "Darwin studies." Gale 
surely goes toO far. 

To call the book Evolution without 
Evidence . is a considerable . over- 
statement of what Gale considers the 
weakness of Darwin’s viork, and. I 
. suspect that fie has been tempted by an 


eye-catching title. Parts of his thesis are 
true enough, but others before Gale 
have made the same points. Darwin 
was at a' very early stage in the 
development ,of his theory when he 
read Malthus, and twenty years later 
he was still left with many weak points 
and areas of ignorance, on which he 
was open to attack. Gale makes the 
point that Darwin lacked; almost- 
totally, any "direct" evidence, which 
seems to mean that he lacked evidence 
of . evolutionary change being actually 
observed, or. of fossu! series showing 
unequivocal evidence of organisms, 
changing gradually through geological 
time. ButTt is.hard to know what direct 
evidence Darwiri.could have had. Even 
how there are riot many cases of 
evolutionary changes being observed 
and measured, and most are veiy 
minor ones; and few series of fossils 
that show changes can be proved 
without ariy doubt to belong to a single 
evolving', lineage. The apparent 
stability of most species in the fossil 
record is still a problem, and has given 
rise, to the. suggestion that- mbst 


than - rival theories such as 
Creationism, that it has stood, the test 
of time. 


Darwin's- thought, since The Origin of 
Species revolutionized our view of the 
world and ourselves, but one cannot 
‘avoid the impression that the Darwin 
industry, ris it may be called , is entering 
the period of diminishing returns. Gale 
refers to 130 books and papers dealing 

nrimtirllif urifh Damilii'i .un.1. 


such a hypothesis in a casual sgj 
the literature." After some 80DW» 
devoted to a detailed hbtW 
evolutionary biology, this Is 
disappointing dismissal of tneNW 
of the central concept in ® 0 ® n 
biology. 


end-matter, which makes up 
third of the book's total leng^ 

Much of Evolution without ^ 

is a re-telling of 
career up to. the i..J*ar JJSJb* 
should be enjoyed I py anyop 
interest in either . Da 2^. n „^ I b e i ji& 
Darwin the scientist. But U njgj 
between two stools, sIjk» {g®. JJJj 
be a scholarly contrjhf 
history of Darwinism. 
eiiotrpcrc thnt tt is aimed a- ..j 


Darwin's difficulties were ones that be 
could not possibly have bvdfc -me. 
What He eventually produced was a 
theory so strongly supported by all the 
indirect evidence, end which made so 
miich better tense of the facts of nature 


year, and he is much concerned pot 
just with what Darwin thought and 
wrote but with what other Darwin. 
. scholars have written about it. ,4 I think 
I probably agree with Greene's overall 
assessment of Ghiselln’s book. ... I 
would maintain that Ghiselin commits 
Himmelfarb's -mistake, but in the 
opposite direction. ... I have been 
impressed by; Susan F. Cannon's 
rethinking of Darwin's period of long 
delay’. . . . Gruber’s idea ofDarwin f s 
groping toward his theory is an 
mtngujng one. . ; These are surely 
not points ip which the general reader, 
even one with a strong interest in 
Darwin and evolution, is likely to be 
very interested; and the non- 
R5°u „ rea der may' bp put off by 

the bulky apparatus of notes and othdr 


therefore be: does i 


and does not lead to .W .. 1( 

conclusions. ■ . 

Dolphins and Porpoisa wW^ 

black-and-white , • 
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0 7090 0737 X) by 
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The turn of the native 


Graham Hough 

John Lucas 

Dnmanllc to Modern Literature: 
5“nd Ideas of Culiure 1750- 
1900 
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nie lime may soon be coming when a 
hick of literary essays will seem the 
appurtenance of a vanished cult, like 
volumes of Victorian sermons. Hence 
perhaps the slightly defiant air with 
which John Lucas introduces his 
collection. But discussion of literature 
Falls naturally into the essay form; and 
for iwo hundred years or more, up to 
and including the present, most 
readable literary criticism has 
employed this vehicle rather than the 
(realise or the monograph - the essay, 
discrete, free-standing, suggestive 


rather than exhaustive, with a limited 
subject and designed to be consumed 
at a single sitting. These pieces range 
from Wordsworth to Forster, and they 
do not suffer from the essay's habitual 
defect -that of being a mere exhibition 
of opinion. They ail hnve a ballast of 
history; and it is to history, character 
and society that Lucas's study of 
literature naturally leads. He has no 
particular axe to grind, but he has a 
point of view. We could call it roughly 


the Orwellian point of view. Ht- 
assumes, extravagant though it may 
scan, that novels ami poems were 
written by human beings, and should 
he judged by their bearing on human 
affairs; and the nature of litcrarity 
concerns him not at all. 

He has an Hlert attention quickly 
arrested by oddities and anomalies. 
The radicalism of Dickens should have 
been gratified hv the American social 
order; why in fact was it disgusted? 
And in what changed light did it make 
him see his own country? We think of 
Arnold and Dickens as irrevocably 
contained in separate compartments of 
Victorian culture. What happens if you 
put them in the same box? Which 
would seem most completely the victim 
of his society? Are the naturalist 
writers (Zola, Gissing and Moore) 
really the untendentious recorders 
they profess to be? Or are they not in 
fact nnwking^ doctrine so restrictive 
that it was bound to lead - even to lead 
the naturalists themselves - to the 
symbolism and mysticism of the end of 
tne century? A careful essay on 
Wordsworth's earlier poetry sees it as a 
calculated rebuke to the sentiment of 
the picturesque, but also tacitly 
removes it from the Germanic 
Naturphilosophie which can be foisted 
on Wordsworth, and brings him back 
to his native roots. 

This is close to Lucas's concerns. 
One of the best essays, "The Idea of 


Standing centre-stage 


Robert Halsband 

Robert Folkenflik (Editor) 

The English Hero, 1660-1800 
230pp. University of Delaware Press. 
(Associated University Presses). 

£14.50. 
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TiieiMcellent fffdfjf tff this collection of 
ten essays lists among the entries for 
Herd: as builder; as colonizer or 
colonized; as fattier figure or 
tormented child; Christian; classical; 
comic hero; culture hero; domes- 
iksted; existential; Gothic hero- 
vulain;. Herculean hero; lack of 
consensus about; literary; military;, of 
.™nd [ife about Johnson's heroes]; 
P«!t; etc.;, “See also Anti-hero; 
Heroic; Heroines". The term hero thus 
embraces a bewildering multitude of 
meanings, some of them contradictory, 
others strained or faddish, few of them 
staple. In spite of the editor's attempt 
jo integrate or unify them in his 
Introduction he hardly succeeds. 

Jf. as he writes in his acknow- 
ledgements, “Ail of the essays were 
, commissioned especially for this 
volume", a more coherent synthesis 
ytould have resulted. Yet the first note 




JJj* “say, is part of a larger study of 
• win now in preparation. His essay, 
2f.fi*'? longest in the collection, is 
entirely aboutthe mock-heroic style of 
5 y°rae, with an extended analysis 
intractable and over-explicated 


on the Death of Doctor 
.i.Jw* The essay by Peter Hughes is 
from English Studies of 1979, ! 

- K. Rob . ert Folkenflik -has extracted a. 
swtion from his own 1978 book on 

as biographer. But at least 
Jnete two, if not especially 
. "tanmsioned, . bear ; directly on the 
wluK !? r ? mised by the title of the. 

i, ^derscoring this lack of coherence 
■l*,® Pealing absence anywhere Of 

- JJJ'on.of an outstanding collection of 
: PjPers about heroes and heroisms in 
1 ^ periods before 1660. Entitled 

,he He.™ lh ‘he Middle 
arj dthe Renaissance and edited by 
r and Christopher J.: 1 

these . earlier studies 
•JSp of the basic ideas found 
. talween im and 1800. The heroos of, 


the Provincial", quoics Hardy: 
‘‘Arnold is wrong about provincialism 
... A certain provincialism of feeling 
is invaluable. It is the essence of 
individuality 

In Lucas's view Arnold is wrong 
about Dickens too; and his flawed 
notion of centrality comes out badly 
against Dickens's frankly partial 
exposition of the values ut his own 
class. The longest essay is on W. H. 
Mallock, author of The New Republic, 
whose satires on the intellectual world 
hit the headlines in their day but are 
neither witty enough nor deep enough 
to carry quite the weight that is put 
upon them here. 

Tlte general direction of Lucas's 
thinking is plain. Wordsworth is mainly 
the Wordsworth of "Salisbury Plain' 1 
and the story of Margaret. Arnold is 
respectfully Gut firmly dethroned; and 
you have to choose. If you choose 
Arnold, with his devotion to the pure 
idea and aversion from the sphere of 


E ractice, you not only have to reject 
►tokens, but Cobbetl, Carlyle and 
Ruskin as well. Dickens himself is seen 


very much as a Radical with strong, 
buried Toryish roots. And thnt seems 
pretty well the position that these 
essays would enuor.se. Again one is 
reminded of Orwell, except that Lucas 
writes as a professional scholar of 
English literature, which Orwell never 
did. The tutelary presence invoked in 


the imruducliiiii is tile late D. J. 
Gordon - very much the scholarly 
historical critic, l.ucns pays a generous 
tribute to him as u hrilfiuni teacher, 
who assumed in his pupils, and 
therefore often munauetl to create, an 
interest in the life of the mind equal u> 
his own. Learning, ;i sense of liistorv, 
and the belief tliai everyone could 
profit from the study of literal lire - 
these sire the ([unlities that Lucas 
admires in Gordon; and he would build 
(hem up agniust the know-nothing 
fatuities of the and the untt- 

culturc spray-gunning of to-duy. If it is 
the radicul wno comes in the top in 
Lucas's social outlook, it is the Tory in 
his idea of the proper programme for 
the academy. 

i meant to leave the crisis in English 
studies to rest in peace ; but since Lucas 
raises it, explicitly in his introduction 
and implicitly throughout, we had 
better have a go at it. Lucas is willing to 
admit that there probably is a crisis; 
and puts it down to causes no more 
.complex thun the swelling tide of 
ignorance, and the canonization of 
ignorance in the name of anti-iHitism. 
personal response or whatever. These 
attitudes arc partly explained, he finds, 
by justified irritation with the genteel 
tradition. Muyhc so; but Lucas seems 
to have got into a different (ime-wurp 
from mine; "If you were n student at 
university during the I95tls the clmnccs 
were that you would be taught by old- 


eighteenth century, and should not be 
overlooked. 

If Folkenflik's collection suffers, 
then, from being unfocused and short- 
sighted, it contains several notably 
good essays. That by Hughes, wittily 
entitled “wars within Doors; Erotic 
Heroism in Eighteenth-Century 
Literature”, develops the thesis that 
the military heroism of the epic was 
transformed, during that period, into 
the heroism arising from orotic 
conflict. Honour, the standard 
aristocratic principle, gave way to the 
“republican principle of virtue while 
(in parnilcl movement) tragedy, epic 
and heroic epistle, which were based 
on honour, were replaced by satire, 
history and the novel, which were 
bnsed on virtue. The "conquests of the 
sword and siege train" turned inward 
to those of tne "phallus and erotic 
intrigue". This piquant exposition, if 
not entirely persuasive, is presented 
with a dazzling display of examples 
from both French and English 
literature. 

A contrast, and excellent in its own 
way, Robert Hume's brief essay 
"Concepts of the Hero in Comic 
Drama. $660-1710” disentangles the 
unheroic protagonists ofi Restoration 
comedy, which he characterizes as 
being rar from . monolithic. (This 


Hume’s 1976 book on -late 
seventeenth-centuiy drama.) A plain, 
blunt style lends force to his 
commdnsensical divisions of the four 
general types of comic heroes, from the 
savagely satirized ones to the 
exemplary ones, in the r movement that 
led ‘to ^entlrrtental ; comedy, y. - 
. The same kind of bracing scepticism 
anri analytic, scalpel is used by W. B. 
Carnochari to strip away the verbal 
layers of Drydea's Alexander's Feast; 
or, The Power of Musique. Not 
surprisingly, the hero of that ode to St 
Cecilia, patroness of music, is nqt the 
military conqueror but Timptheus the 
musician, whpBe weapon ,i$ the lyre* 
\yith that he subdued his master to 
: beednie the poet-hero,' : y . 

i :! The opening essiiy, John -WiiHaih 
Johnson's “England, 1660-180p: An 
Age without , a Here?”, .Is. a free-. 
■ wheeling survey that leaves its title- 
. qiiestiorf with a bewildering fflunber of 
answers, Oc&usiortally hels short on 
precision, as, when he asserts that 
rif!iu nm jjj w&S .. t^A"* last 'Rnfrlisn 

rch 


George I and George II most recently 
reproduced in Ragnhild nation's 
authoritative biography (1978) of 
George L He also, given his recklessly 
allusive style, might have mentioned 
Boswell’s armour as a significant 
transformation in protective covering. 
(This would have suited Hughess 
essay very nicely as well.) Perhaps he is 
too ready to accept satiric quips for 
historical facts, as when lie writes tliut 
the ! ‘‘pnly armfi that encumbered 
George If were^those of his Gentian 
mistresses, as Pope archly implied in 
his Epistle to Augustus . In fnct, 
George II was excessively martial, the 
last English monarchtolead his troops 
in battle (at Dettingen in 1743). . And 


how many German mistresses did he 
have besides Mme Wnllmodcn, whom 
he brought over after his wife's death? 

An essay on Absalom and 
Achitophel by Larrv Carver, on 
Fielding's heroes by J . Paul Hunter, on 
Richardson’s Lovelace and Restora- 
tion heroes by Arthur Lindley, on the 
heroes of Gothic fiction by Howard 
i Anderson Hiid on "Johnson s Heroes” 
. by Folkenflik rowpd outflie eolfectidn . 
UnmentiqVied in the Jatf is Johnsors 
remark that "he who aspires lo be a 
hero must drink brandy", but then 
Johnson smiled as he uttered thnt 
prescription. No such humour lightens 
•the serious freight of this essay. 


Ntyle .scholars who typically thought of 

themselves as wine-tasters of 
litcrnlurc. and for whom the question 
of taste could be resolved hy the litmus 
test of whether or not one was a 
gentleman.” 1 cannot think in what 
sequestered nook these heirs of O ami 
Sir Henry Newholt were still lo be 
found in the !95Us. I was u university 
student thirty years before that, and 
even in that legendary period the 
hrcuthluss hush in the close had already 
been considerably disturbed. And the 
New Criticism, which appears here as a 
newly-forced weapon of the 1950s. 
surely had its heyday fifteen or twenty 
ve iirs curlier, and hns been succeeded 
hy three or four subsequent 
revolutions. 

Nothing (hat happens in English 
departments of universities merits the 
name of crisis: but the present unease is 
real. And has unavoidable cuuses. It is 
one of Lucas’s strengths that he writes 
ns an Englishman about the culture of 
his own country, bound to the topics of 
his discourse by innumerable lies of 
familiarity and association. So, until 
well on in this century did most pcnpic 
who wrote about English literature. 
Now they are in a minority. The vnst 
muss of academic publication in 
English studies comes from America, 
from people tn whom England was 
never a physical presence, who huve no 
relation to English culture and no 
particular need or wish tu form one. 
An English literary education us Lucas 
instinctively sees it is the histoiy of a 
continuity, linking the experienced 
present with Ihe not-quile-vanished 
past, and making the present more 
comprehensible in so doing. But over 
most of the huge English-speaking 
world it is just a "subject" like any 
other. Having no roots it is in need of 
constant theoretical elaboration, and 
having no boundaries it is constantly 
expanding to Include alien elements 
that devitalize the central core. A 
much healthier state of affairs, you 
might say. sihcc it corresponds to the 
actual state of the world. But 
something quite different front . 
' tradf rfonaT ,■ BftgJisfi i inudlw- •’■And 
7£reftrJy'iri.rieeti|'df rente principle or 
order and soitteerfterfon of value, if it • 
is not to slop out into a debilitniing 
mish-mash. These reflections, are not 
explicit in Professor Lucas's book, but 
they authentically arise from it. 



of the best 

FROM THREE WRITERS. VOTED 'BEST OF YOUNG BRITISH' 
COME THREE ASTONISHING NOVELS 



jAnk?stlmpresj5ivel?ook 

• Listener. 

•If deserves to be mentioned in 
die same breajh as Paul Scottfs 
stating on . . .Miss ’Remain does 
something to restore my faito 
the vitality of the English novel! 


‘iNATURALORDER.!- 

;..:::VUB(SUlABEimEY' v ;,‘ 
Extrerilely fuiUtytytha humour 




Beneath theglkteringstiiface is 
a kedn sense Qf paln apd •. ; 
frustration'. - - ; wateskah 
^Celleht-..anoveiot dtylQ. ■■ 
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Dreaming of alternatives 


Jack Lively 

Barbara Goodwin and 
Keith Taylor 

The Politics J Utopia: A study in 
theory and practice 


ideal society based on some critique of 
existing institutions. For Taylor, 
following Karl Mannheim, it is a total 
transcendence of the prevailing order 
which by definition must emanate from 
an excluded class or group. This 
difference in definitions leads to 
differences on who are to count as 
Utopians. Goodwin cites Robert 


UR.U1V BJIU UIUUIOIU* 

292pp. Hutchinson. £12 (paperback. Nozick and Hayek as well as Marcuse 
£5 95), as contemporary bearers of the utopian 
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as contemporary bearers of the utopian 
tradition, whilst Taylor dismisses any 
present possibility of liberal 


Barbara Goodwin and Keith Tavlor ^in^Turebe^rer^ ‘of fhou^ht^Xf. oT' her* a?£imen° empiricist aberrations. Whether these 

stress the centrality of the value ofco- feu'U^eminist and ecological demands tests of feasibility which assumptions are right or wrong can be 
operation inr most utopian iraonj-ltij * p OSsib ikities>. It leads cannot possibly be met by utopian judged, hkepip andinortahty, only at 

sad to report, then, that ^eir ®wn co m TT . ethod nloeical differences on visions. The tyranny of facts leads to the oar of experience. 


OOCinne & Buncrcma wiu ii3 iii»ui».hi -i — ----- . 

influences; but in fact this has been course does not disagree and rejects 
(riahtlv) a commonplace concern of some utopian visions as bizarre (even - 
the history of political thought, and the more severely - as pornographic) since 
placing of ideas in their context - they depart so far from experience, 
ideological, linguistic or socio-econo- But, once this mild tyranny of facts is 
mic - has good claims to be at least one admitted, then it is difficult to see why 
of the prevailing orthodoxies. the most persistent grounds for 

F 6 rejecting utopian schemes- the alleged 

Goodwin faces rather different foes, acquisitive, competitive self- 
She sees herself as fighting against a interested character of humans - 

i i . >Mnrla nf ehrMilri lv nilPn out Of CO lift RS 


cannot possibly be met by utopian 
visions. The tyranny of facts leads to 
the tyranny of the present, and this 
excludes from serious consideration 
pictures of ideal societies predicated on 
radically novel individual motives and 
social behaviour. This mode of thought 
concentrates on the probable and 
ignores the merely possible. Yet, 
Goodwin acknowledges, even the 
possible is subject to tests of feasibility. 
Pigs mfeht fly and humans might be 


attempt in ihOTe than summary fashion That of order 1 which has 

£S?i. SsStt =V3.1i?£S 

utoolanism. The book opens with a degree, utopian ideas from Plato to the 
double project: to examine and defend present can 
utopianumas a particular and valuable by 

sss afca ssu 
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course does not disagree and rejects taking into account whatever 
some utopian visions as bizarre (even- knowledge might be relevant T j 
more severely - as pornographic) since available . Such a procedure doM ™ 
they depart so far from experience, require the complete detaUino a 
But, once this mild tyranny of facts is entirely novel and ideal societies in tS 
admitted, then it is difficult to see why utopian fashion. It is the weakness 
the most persistent grounds for Goodwin's argumentthal she do«iw 
rejecting utopian schemes- the alleged squarely face this alternative Iii»k 
acquisitive, competitive, self- strength, however, that she A* 
interested character of humans - nevertheless suggest powerful ream 
should be ruled out of court as for preferring the more dramas 
empiricist aberrations. Whether these fictional, fantastic approach to 0 in 
assumptions are right or wrong can be future. Her defence of utopianism h, 
judged, like pigs and mortality , only at terms of its presentation of aliematm 
the oa r of experience . possible , "counlerfactual" worlds is i 

reasoned plea for greater play to be 
To present the empiricist/ulopian given to the political imagination h 
antithesis as fundamental is, however, this, surely, she is right. Fot, whatever 
to caricature the situation. What needs the very real constraints on soda] 
to be shown is that utopian theorizing change - and it is one central respond 
has dedded advantages over other, bility of political analysis to detajlthem 
perhaps more established, forms of and of politicians to heed thera-ifc 
normative political theory. One one constraint we should not accept s 
common alternative has been to test our own failure to imagine alternatives 
existing Institutions and practices to what is. 
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mii ihnrn forward or those historically circurnscnoeq conamuns, 

attracted by them, the first task being I J ill iiy yy 

tackled by Goodwin and the second by approach explicitly rejected y -i— ' V/± M.L £3 VT 
Tavlor. One of the major doubts their Goodwin. 

book raises is whether these are If the co-operation is uneasy thus — 

complementary or conflicting projects, far. the two authors do seem to share a T prpmv Waldron 
The least important reason for the common “oaguered and c™™ •« Jeremy VYaiaron 


Doing without the State 


uneasv Rt betw^n the tvra parts of the sTan«7 They present themselves as 

battling agafnst what they see as at 

particularly in their accounts of ! e “J ; 


particularly 

ESS!! 1 ar""di«rwnces“ U ‘in iovir'nUernn^s to "normal" o7 
conceptual perspectives, firstly and “traditional” political theerv, whose 

SSJVetok “pen's" wl a S??SJc^^5^55.^tt 
f Arable bow towards t£e notion of R™ M :l3:L i 5? r * 


utopian 


More intellectual orthodoxy and as offering 


Michael Taylor 
Community, Anarchy and Liberty 
184pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£14 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 521 24621 0 


possible for so long without the historical and sociological studies of 
constraints of government, politics and the more or less self-contained pockets 
law? If peace without government was of anarchy that have existed in modem 
possible then, why isn't it possible times - closed peasant rommuniikj 
now? and various utopian experiments ii 

The* are the queationa Michael 


Taylor sets out to answer in his new 
book on anarchy. An earlier work, 


reciprocity - for example, food-sham* 
and the exchange of gifts- Is crucial h 


fa^lmable b^tewarfs^^nofion o* For almost all of the 50,000 yeare since excLiS 

the most spirited and interesting Homo sapiens emerged, he has lived in naturally a greater force, h 

gsttipa-e. sKTyys, srswsftsass: sg2f®3®S 
£ss54ksSss isT-sat -a assess SltSaass sukssjssw 
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is in isolated pockets of communal 
resistance to the unctuous tentacles of 

-»—i* i • '• ■■ * 1 1 • state domination. In the new book, 

Finding our rightful place anarchies - how they work, when they 

^ ..... prosper, why they perish - and locates 

- — — a social and political concept, of it leave conceptualanalysis behind it helpfully in relation to the theory and 

a ~ ' Originally the word referred to legally altogether in favour of giving a history philosophy of the state. The result is a 

txeoiirey Sampson established divisions of Roman of the substantive development of c ) ear [ eV el-headed and informative 


I; 


a social and political concept, of it leave conceptual analysis behind 

n ' Originally the word referred to legally altogether in favour of giving a history 

Geoilrey Sampson established divisions of Roman of the substantive development of 

i; - — society, and Calvert devotes a chapter twentieth-century Marxism. Calvert 

Pfrrni Calvert to the various class-iike systems of alludes, for instance, to the question 

. ' grouping found in the societies of whether Soviet bureaucracy is a new 
The Concept of Claasi An historical ancient Greece, Rome and mediaeval class unforeseen by Marx; he qiiotes 
introduction . Christendom. The word classe was first two arguments that have been used to 

• -IT 'flirt ' i_ _ L ' - I.A.. doirtnitflvefA fhal il ■ nnt . Tmletn'c 


The Concept of CUn: 

introduction • Christendom. The word efowe was first two arguments inai nave neen usea io aenmuon oi n«e. use mhx wcocr, Marxist theory wnicn w — t 

i 254pp.- Hutchinson. £12 (paperback.' applied to contemporary society bv demonstrate that il is not - Trotsky's Taylor focuses mainly on the extent to origin8 0 f t he state in the emerge#*. 

£5;50)i ’ ' French economists of the phy^iocratic statement that "The individual which the use of power and physical through technological progress. « > 

0 09 14G6709 — ' ; schobl ln the 1750s, and Calvert sees bureaucrat canjiot transmit to his heirs force is concentrated in a society. A surp i us which can be jweyw 

* — - — ; — f — f i~- . ■ » this usage os a by-product of the any rights in the exploitation of the state exists If the means of force are so appropriated. AH the evi«n«i * 

■ V: : . , elghtednth-century interest In the state apparatus”, and Frank Parkin’s unequally distributed that their afoues, indicates that intenairfcau^« 

There Is no denying the, central ro} e classlfldatton of biological species. At recent claim that Soviet bureaucracy, deployment can effectively ■ be production to generate a. surpass 
* played \by the concept qf v ‘class , in that time the- planr and animal has no distinctive culture, accent, or controlled or directed by a central almost always a consequent " 

modem pojitital thought: people have kingdoms were still perceived in terms mode of dress - but, while questioning organization or the collective will of concomitant, rather than a cause,® 

■ been urged to make war in its name, qf a Great Chain of Being' stretching the factual truth of these premisses, the community. An anarchy exists s mte formation. Instead he offers ** 

Yetthetdeaseemsa vaguc one. Does linearly from lower Id higher, rather Calvert says nothing about what, when the means of force are widely miB u t K e described as a "rerti™" 

■ place mpmnrrsmn rignenn nn fine s ii _e rv j_t. f -. 1 - “o. . ... imnlSUB* 


clear, level-headed and informative 
account of the reality and prospects 
of anarchy. 

To write about anafehy, one needs a 
definition of state. Like Max Weber. 


into blood-feud through kinship sod 
village structures) becomes a more 
powerful sanction too against i 
background of normal 
because it is more disruptive. 
matters Is not so much the avoidanpcol 
direct conflict but the incentives among 
contestants and bystanders to end it. 

If reciprocity is the structun) 
backbone of anarchic community 
rough equality of material resources 
its necessary prerequisite. It Is not w 
conflict that must be checked, but tw 
whatever tendencies there are Id w 
direction of overproduction aja 
accumulation. But Tavlor 
Marxist theory which 
origins of the state in the 
through technological 
cumins which can be urieqwji 


There Is ho denying thp, central 
i ' played , by the concept of /‘class 


fSvai vil / pmwa uy wc wnwm ui thal the - planr and anlmU has no r 

fi.ff*:* fk „-;al jnoaem political thought: people have kingdoms were stiff perceived in terras mode of dress 

Vi : 41 - - . been L uf 8^ 10 ma ^ e war ,n ^ nai ^ e * of a Great Chain of Being stretching .the facti 

fch-r 11 • ; Yet theTdea seems a^ vague one. Does linearly from lower Id higher, rather Calvert 

i k membership depend, on -one s than in terms of Darwin's ramifying Trotsky* 

ilp . sourre of Income {wa^es. profits or- tree-structure' of specjatlon, which imply rc 

l A* i. ■> . - rents! oron Its atiantltv? is it a matter .11 nnXnt 


ilogical species. At recent claim (hat Soviet bureaucracy, deployment can effectively ■ be production to generate a. “ 
ilanr and animal has no distinctive culture, accent, or controlled or directed by a central almost always a consequence" 
perceived in terras mode of dress -but, while questioning organization or the collective will of concomitant, rather than a causfj® 
of Being' stretching .the factual truth of these premisses, the community. An anarchy exists 5 i fl te formation. Instead he offers 
r Id higher, rather Calvert says nothing about what, when the means of force are widely m : K j lt 5 e described as a 
Darwin’s ramifying Trotsky’s and Parkin’s arguments dispersed ink society (if, for example, explanation of the setting upof^g 
specjatlon, which imply tor their understanding of the any adult male is expected to be able to m £ st S { a t e formation (jw J! 

L/vrani.' fftrmc nn tha pnntt>nt nf Mate hop irt bo thaf fha rlonlmimont rtf foroo . ...lUniinn nfUOW"- 


P.U.M. *• r " — rrec-sjructurev or speoauon, wnicn miuiy iui uuuciaiunumg ul uic any uuujl maicis cxuccteu lu ocaoic iu mQ er state lormauwii ■ H| - 1 

rents) or on Its quantUyr Is.it aimatter p\ a qes all contemporary- forms on the concept of class, use it) so that the deployment of force nermanent centralization of • 

wTervK , l eVBlof s , u P c 1 riorit y ! n Calvert (who is ho Marxist himself) isnot subject to central control. Even if, £ mmun i ty ) is a respotf# ^ 

of' less evolved remote .ancestors, at one point throws out the suggestion there are respected mediators in a presence and activities of neigh 

“^d ^ in * ter * 1 ' * ' that by pow'theeoncept of tianlmy be community <fe, if there is some E -The egalitarian 1 : 

num^r of thSn - aid \i so how notibp Of ‘cfass that encourages men maintained in being solely 1 by the specialization in regard to dispute- community, though it c& ? ‘ 

1 huinv? !■; class niTob iectri'c m teaorv? - P . { nV Tf. they seeas located efforts of academics. He notes that few settlement, etc), stilllt is an anarchy if millennia if left 5. . 1 

on the social ladder, rather peop,e in modem non-communist they do not have, as a matter of course, vulnerable to other states. ■ . 

n ma«A« eC SS to an to feeI thankful that the Societies fall squarely into either of effective power to enforce their _ . s mus t have ^ 

■ membership nwHy ..HJJJ 1 ®#*. l |j c progressive division, of labour has Marx’s polar Stecones of those who determinations. No doubt these But the P r ^, . su( «.esis M ^ 
KTffitmirf thS“?W bv S offered them a more attractiverange of |{ ve fron? the profits of capital and ’ criteria are vague and their satisfaction J® y P„ th?lnhibi^ 

, haS Claimed tb at Class IS defined by a Iife<nnfinne than were nvnilnhlc tn Uieir . l. i i i. ir\ il- l. a mottpr of Hpot-ph Dm »hii ic nn explanation lies 1 . -iflifflfl] 




Stem w-.-r 
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' ' prow ttune 5 W infused ^th the -SalL fit T clear that the %»*■ T*!®* of n dembyaphic, or 

• iS : c£wsytt & 'to.- ^ a «tihet?ow.ielwfeeii “niiddfe” ^d 1 ^ 

.follow that there shoul^ 'bei.a fixed , superord [nation. : “working” classes that Englishmen still , dl . ff “ se a ? t J be establish®^ 

number of discrete classes; ,yet Marx s The earlier part of Calvert’s hook is careabout art, In the technical u?age of t0 !T iaint ® In S0C,flI inflict must. . * t0 * . avp^ i( ^ 

•frequently a&imilateb those Who. live .essentially an exercise in linguistic sociologists, .■ distinctions of "status” dlscus . SIOn of power, does not a J f h {Jh 

from profits and those who live from analysis,, and serves a very useful rather than “class"; but Calvert course trough conclusion wh 

rents as '.'bourgeoisie’*, and identified, purpose in enabling us to. disentangle suggests that there is no clarity left in \ m Ues -r su l rr0ur ' dl0 8 accounts of state ^ 


Marx had no need to resolve the conflc t 


enabling us to- disen Ungle suggests that there is no clarity left in \u ot - I! rtou ! d‘ ffi culucs_ surrouridi 
assumptions behind the use the use of. "class” a$ a technical term, ■ that om W t, > ^°, r Taylor rely 

in eighteenth-century and Has it become Simply redundant, then? natn 

e tee nth-century thought- 1 Cplvert believes not; instead, he argues ^ iab M«y- Of , course humans t 

>..Jn .L- >1 !• 1 . . P.. d snnsp.d fn llVP. n» tvom in rnmnulhi 


nirieteenth-century thought. 1 Calvert believes not; 


.''superstructure determined by the 
underlying economic base; but others 
who do not share Marx's- economic 
determinism; have left this distinction 
equally vague. • ' • ; ' 

Peter Cn I vert's book is a welcome 
guide to the changing uses of “class” ds 


becomes harder for Calvert to stick to definition 
his declared intention of describing the pulating it 
meaning of the word rather, than the . they -furt 
use to which it is put es an explanatory goals, Bi 


the various difficulties surrounding 
that concept.) Nor dpes Taylor rely on 
any presupposition . or natural 
sociability. Of course humans are 
disposed to live at peace in community, 
but they have other dispositions as 
well, what Taylor does is to identify 
the ...structures and mechanisms 


sssaflliJS^i 


meaning of the word rather, than the . they further their, diverse poRical 
use to which it is pul as an explanatory goals. But clear thought is more 
device within various sociological important than politics. Peter Calvert 
theories. The latter half of the book Concludes by » urging that “class” is a 
shows signs of Jiasty writing, and parts prime candidate tor verbal euthanasia 


shows signs 


well. What Taylor does is to identify JSrfous and critical tboo^'^jA*. 
the .structures and mechanisms ^^^vonewhP rS® ‘S© 
whereby the sociable dispositions are Jell enough wirt® 0 W f 

reinforced and the - disruptive Sf S will corde 
lendermes contained arid disarmed. j^^nS there 

^The material he uses is not new. anarchy than - 
There is a mass of anthropological Lebanon, br_tb . ,the 
evidence relating to -'primitive" tribal the caged-off se0tl9b. " cj 
anarchies .and also a number of stadium: - . A ■? 

■'•' •••' V”'.'. .r 5 . ; ':.. vi- ^i ^ 
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The refinement of the brute 


Louis-Henri Pari as (Editor) 

Hbloire gin£rale del’cnseigncment ct 
(jej'tfucallonen France 
Tome 1- Michel Rouche: Des Ortglnes 
t fa Renaissance. 677pp. 

Tome 2. Francois Lebrun. Marc 
Venard. and Jean Qu 6111 art: De 
Gutenberg aux Lumiires. 669pp. 

Tome 3. Francoise Mayeur : De la 
Involution d l Ecole rtpubhcalne. 

683pp. 

Tome 4. Antoine Frost: L 'Ecole et la 
Fmilledans unesociiti en mutation. 
729pp. 

Paris: NouvelleLlbrairie de France. 

Pbrre Guiral and Guy 
Thuillier 

La VlequoHdlenne des professeurs de 
18704 1940 

318pp. Paris: Hachette. 72 fr. 

Many books about the Ed Biz are as 
dolt as the schools that teach its 
mysteries. This is not true of the 
treatises reviewed here, whether the 
four volumes beautifully produced, 
fllusirated and documented under the 
direction of L.-H. Parias, or the 
altogether lighter and more discursive 
contribution of Pierre Guiral and Guy 
Tbullller. All are good reads, ail 
provide excellent value in form and 
substance, all can be warmly 
recommended. 

Tbe four massive tomes of the 
Histoire ginirale de Venseignement et 
bWucatlon en France are a delight to 
read because the history of education 


students, of youth from nurslings to 
adolescents, of. the society for lire in 
which the education - sometimes - 
.prepares,-, of., social attitudes . that 
regulate^ and colour the schools' 
activities, of ~ labour" "the 
.professions, trades and institutions 
whim education serves or fashions, the 
administrations that It helps to staff 
and tbe bureaucracies that run it, of 
technology, of the Ideas, mores and 
pondcs that determine its alms and 
ndes and budgets, of the mentalltis 
Inat mark it and which, in turn, it 


jnoulds: a history of society, In sum, in 
la chances, of course, but also in 
continuities that sometimes make one 
wonder whether the old talk about 
national character is quite as out of 
date « we have learnt to think. 

Michel Rouche, for example, 
Jtasses the high regard In which the 
Gauls held speech and its symbol, the 
lonnie: locus of primordial virtues, 
warlike spirit, political eloquence, 
prophecies and public persuasion. He. 
«w discusses the widespread practice 
amon S all free Gauls, but especially 
polygamous nobles, of placing 
ro«r children out to nurse and then 
waving them to be brought up by 
others. Among the Gauls, thus created 
jjrong bonds of alternative 
brotherhood and fatherhood. (The 
|*roimfty is striking of out-nursing 
Peaces which marked most levels or 
quite recently, and 
on French character can 
'ffy* .gUmpsed tdday.) Finally, 
■w^cne shows how tne Roman 
jgNpsi introduced another long- 
Ij?f 8 literate bilingualism. 

nf.Tu J ho r . Roma n counterparts, 
SJS 8 ? youths.who learnt to read and 
not with Latin but with 
. VroOS. Their offehrino (nr cnm>sBrtrQ^ 


Romans, in philology as in fact. In 
Latin, in-fans, from which enfant 
derives, means one who does not 
speak, a brutish creature that can't 
communicate. Culture, whether of 
land or mind, is a conquest of nature 
through labour, the extraction 
( e-ducere ) of the best possibilities of 
man out of his savage nature, the 
refinement (e-ruditio) of the brute 
(rudis) into a being sufficiently 
polished (cf Greek Polls) to live in 
(urbarie) society. The number of such 
"erudites" varied, but literacy was 
always reacognized as crucial to the 
recruitment of public servants and 
senior officers, whether in the 
declining Empire -which paid teachers 
poorly, as they have been paid ever 
since, but exempted them from taxes- 
or in later centuries. 

By the fourth century they also had 
"books”, much easier to handle and 
less cumbersome than scrolls. The new 
pages could be turned with one hand, 
while the other hand copied, took 
notes or simply scratched. And the 
parchment of which they were made 
was cheaper than Egyptian papyrus, 
lasted longer, and could be marked 
by that ingenious fifth-century inno- 
vation, the quill or pen. Its cheapness, 
however, was relative. Parchment was 
made - mostly - of sheepskin (one skin 
folded in two gave a large in-folio, 
folded in four or eight the everyday 
books we describe as quartos or 
octavos), and a largish volume could 
easily take a hundred sheep, not 
counting the goat for the binding. A 
gourmandizing bear like the one who, 
early in the twelfth century, chomped 
away a volume of the correspondence 
between St Augustine and St Jerome, 
could ruin a small monastery. Tbe’ 
dearness and the dearth of parenment, 
bottleneck of book production, were 
only overcome by the appearance of 
paper, whose secrets were introduced 
from Spain in the thirteenth century 
and from Italy in the fourteenth. By the 
fourteenth century’s, end, the sheet of 
paper made from rags cost ten times 
less than its sheepskin equivalent. . 

It is interesting to note that 
universities, bom in the twelfth 
century, quickly acquired familiar 
lineaments. A Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, Philippe de Grfeve, 
who died in 1236, complained that “In 
days of yore lectures and debates were 
frequent, and all were keen on study. 
Now . . .there is little teaching, time is 
spent on meetings and discussions, 
and, while the old devise regulations, 
the young think only of abominable 
plots. ...” 

With books few and scarce, teaching 
was just what it was called: a lectio 
(reading, lecture). Reading a book 
usually meant reading It aloud; as far a$ 
.students were concerned, hearing It 
read and commented pn by the master. 
This rarity, from which Gargantua 
suffered at school and which 
Pantagruel could afford to ignore, only 
ebbed with paper and print. Though 


the cours magistral has proved long- 
lived, and with it the prestige of the 
parole verbale , by the sixteenth century 
the book was no longer an exceptional 
object in urban life. Even journeymen 


Eugen Weber 

ambient disorders, looked for 
competent administrators. You cannot 
govern without records and archives, 
or trade without business cor- 
respondence and accounts, or tax 
without clerks and lawmen, or preach 
without a modicum of instruction. 
Besides, though suspect in one sense 
because related to heresy, reading and 
writing were also regarded as major 
means for restraining unruly passions. 

Not to mention inculcating the 
correct religious doctrine. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, most 
French dioceses had a seminary where 
future priests were trained. Few 
country priests, until that time, had 
been capable of catechizing the young 
or delivering a sermon. Henceforth 
their homilies would provide the 
essence of adult education. Delivered 
in the local speech - Breton, Flemish, 
or some idiom of Oc - they confirmed 
local particularities and sheered away 
from the sort of cultural integration 
eased by regular exposure to the 
language of, say, the English liturgy. 
At the same time, a better trained, 
better educated clergy started to grow 
away from the common people whom 
it was supposed to lead and, especially, 
from those city folk who were becom- 
ing literate in French, not Latin; a 
process that would show its fruits in the 
Christian anticlericalism of the eight- 
eenth century and in the more straight- 
forward detachment of the nineteenth. 

The map of French literacy that took 
shape during those times underwent 
little change until the present century: 
it contrasted North and East with 
South and West, towns with country, 
rich with poor, men with women (tne 
separation of sexes in the schools was 
one legacy of the Counter- 
Reformation). One can also compare 
Protestants with Catholics, even 
though, by the late seventeenth 
century, Jean Qufiniart finds that 
scolarisatlon depends less on 
Protestantism as „ such than, on 
competition , between Protestants find; 
Catholics in areas where a seridiu 
Huguenot challenge leads to 
exceptional efforts on the Catholic 
side. And then, of course, in every 
realm, there is the great divide 
between Paris and the provinces. Id the 
mid-seventeenth century, four out of 
five parishes in the He de France have a 
school, two out of three parishes In 
Dauphinl have none; almost all these 
schools are in towns, and all the 
children who attend them have some 
means. Less expectably, by that time, 
some 60,000 little Frenchmen were 
following Latin studies in a college, a 
number that compares favourably 
with the 187,000 in all seepndary 
establishments towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, by which time the 
country’s population had doubled. . 

In the mid-1600s as a century later, 
the costs of schooling, even of an 
elementary sort, remained too high for 
the lower orders, Which was just 
as well, since most “enlightened” 
thinkers and administrators (with 
'Diderot an qutstahdine exception) 


careers to talent, witness the 
foundation of the Musduin, Ecole 
Polyl’echnique, Ecole Normale, Arts et 
Metiers, and those Ecoles Centrales 
that soon became lycies. 

Tlie budget of elementary education 
continued minuscule ( lOO.GOOfr in 
1829), grew perceptibly after Guizot's 
intervention in 1833 ( k ,500,000 fr), but 
stood at only 7 million in 1866, out of a 
national budget of two billion francs. 
Material conditions remained 
miserable, with many schools sited in 
barns, stables, cellars, woodsheds or 
other hovels, frequently part of 
domestic quarters where bed, stove, 
chickens, babies and family pig might 
struggle for space with the dominie’s 
reluctant charges. As late as the 1880s, 
many teachers picked up additional 
Income as beadles, bell-ringers, choir- 
masters, grave-diggers, poachers, 
sellers of liquor, tobacconists or 
secretaries of an illiterate mayor and 
council. Women teachers, where they 
existed, earned less than domestics (a 
male teacher's wages in the 1860s 


statistical fact, because nobles, people 
of means, officers, and those good 
Catholics who could afford it. sent 
their children to "free" schools. In 
1893, ecclesiastical colleges taught 51 
per cent of the 175,000 inmates of the 
secondary system. And if their share of 
places in the grandes Scales was a good 
deal less than we have been led to 


believe (Ecole Navale 26 per cent, St 
Cyr 24 per cent, Centrale 21 per cent, 
Folytechnique 14 per cent), Thuillier 
ana Guiral confirm that the great 


compared badly with those of a good 
cook), and nuns earned even less - one 
good reason for preferring to employ 
them. 

Public instruction hastened slowly. 
Novelties like the English-inspired 
mutual schools, which liberals 
supported and conservatives de- 
nounced for their lack of moral and 
religious principles as for the ragged, 
filthy children of tbe lowest classes that 
they gathered, proved most effective, 
as Huguenots had done, when they 
Inspired active Catholic responses like 
the schools of the frires de la Doctrine 
chr&lenne. They seem to have 
pioneered the use of economical slates, 
and also of rote learning by means of 
psalmody - hence the little boy 


rappelle plus les paroles. . . . 


majority of upper-class girls continued 
to attend convents and religious 
boarding-schools until 1940. Not in 
overwhelming numbers, though; since 
. both in 1914 and in 1930 one finds only 
one girl for every two boys in 
secondary school. Access to higher 
education,, very difficult iq the late 
nineteenth century, continued rare for 
girls even in the twentieth; and women 
teachers, of course, had a particularly 
hard row to hoe, witness the school 
inspector's note of 1907, about a Mile 
B who, "having spent a long time in 
Engjand, has adopted the free manners 
of English misses. She dares to walk 
alone on the ramparts. All Langres is 
scandalized, and her Principal Is 
terrified in the expectation of an 
unpleasant Incident. 

Though numbers beyond elemen- 
tary schools continued modest, the 
thirty or forty years before 1914 
established education as a growth 
Industry: for good political reasons 
(even the hesitant affirmation of 
women's right to education benefited 
from the competition of rival political 
forces), but for demographic and 
economic reasons too. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, 
progress in surgery and obstetrics 
stemmed the tide of infant mortality 
which had long swung between 1 in 3 
and 1 in 4. By 1900, "only’' 16 per cent 
of children died in their first year and , 
as the massacre of innocents grew less, 
parental affection and human interest 


i . . .. . „ _• parental attecuon ana numan interest 

business, more and more that of the: moment. Tha need to out children out 


that went to buy a chapbopk, 
prayerbook, or 1 some other cheap 
Brochure. . But. . printed matter 


remained scarce 


tinted matter . 
n tbe largely 


Jan^gei Greek or Latin 
ty.; 1 .roc seventeenth century; or 
JgJJ*. forejgn to many until the 
WKtrenth century (in 1852, only three 
S£**? Cb< ! u ® Sarcey's mne students in , 
at V 1 ® Cofi&ge de Lesneven 
JSLN* to handle French). Rouche 
3J5E the grandson of Ausonius, 
at 8 » on Ae trouble he had 

Understand books in "a 
MHftHSLJ 1 * lhatoly knew.. Many 
f}n«^ii ons , wou td Share his pains.. 

wives and mothers & tbe 
.J^Ttancophone areas of Prance. had 
»! CVe ^- to the primitive 


attested a sorcerer well into the 
nineteenth cehtufy. 1 , 

In town as ip the country skills: like* 
reading, and . writing even ■ more, 
continued rare (though a book could, 
be deciphered even by those: who did 
. not know how to read) and learning for 
most, as Volumes II and IU Of the 
Histoire gtnirale make dear, .meant a 
learning from their own wperienco 
and the experience of others, Uilti^tion- 
into and imitation of - routines, .- 
gestures, skills, J attitudes, feelings 


agreed with the progressive Iniendant 
dTEtiony that "peasants need nothing 
less than to know how to read", and 
with Voltaire that it wai essential to 

keep:theJ' .jfoon*-- lincfrantfdaseiMU^ 
enough When, asDiaerot explained, a 
peasant Who knows how to read and 
write is harder to ppprea tbap one who 
doesn’t”; Qufinlart concludes ; fairly 
that, in the eighteenth century, the 
chief support and source of public 
instruction was not the ^enlightened" 
public, but the Church; and It would be 
clerical methods that- the Revolution, 
adapted in its didactic ceremonies and: 
in little manuals like the Republican. 
Catechism of which Fianqdlse Mayeur, 
dtes a few commandments: . j j 
All : tyrants thou slutit pdriue 
As ; far as they can run and rue . . . : ? 
The income of aii dmlgrf ■ 

To poor sans-culottes thou, shall pay 
No faith you’ll place in, the assertions t 


State., The school 'question^ as 
Frangoise Mayeur points out, became 
less a pedagogical tnan a political otie, 
the teachers competence counting less 
than his ideological . qualifications; - 
testimony, if any were needed, that ho 
one now could ■ afford to ignore 
schooling for the masses as for the 
classes. All agreed that the two should 
proceed on quite different lines: 1 he 
one, truly primary, as a republican 
mandarin insisted, the other imparting 
true culture by way of the humanities. 
But even the popular, primary 
education that the Republicans sought, 
and that they succeeded in introducing 
in the 188Qs, was revolutionary. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, wheii 
Jules Renard's Ragotte attended 
school (for eight .months!) there were 
two groups in it; les icrlveux, and those 
who only learnt to read. Ragotte's . 
children, whose linen She marked with' 
the only letters that she knew- P, 4 and 
L - and that she knew because she’d 
.had to made thejir linen, learnt- to 
read, write and count in free, 
compulspry schools without, which they ; 
coujd scarcely havtf hoped .foy even a 


VI . uuutwo .V* pw I re j 

Your section meetings yo ulJ 

Every five days to the yeaFs. end 

_ul : l 


■^^didMtoccur until the last part qf 
the ffineteerith century, tha same time 
as ' French shouldered - aside' the 
vestiges of local speech, ..civjc 
catechisms took over from Christian 
ones, and French history from Histoire 
Salhte. An armyofinr/ftirrews, 120,000-' 
strpng by ! 914, w as rising to face the 
long-unchallenged dominance : of the 
clergy; apd tbe Church, conscious of 
the 1 stakes, struggled tb: retain , or 
rtcbnqudr the yqung, not least by 

moreef&Svely thapartatc gftmofc dfd. 

Many ajji abbi, .sughesis Franchise 
Mayed*.' learnt to' kick. .'ft - footfall for. 
the greater glbry of God;. and God; It 
seems, ; responded. By. '1934,: ..the: 
■ Gymnastic and Spotting Federation of 
Catholic patronages from which the 
French Football Federation was tQ ; 
grow - bad berome'the largest athletic: 
movement hi France- : , .. .. ; 

ibis -suc#5 is ‘ 
domain 


moment, Tha need to put children out 
to work at bn early age, sometimes at 
four according to ViUermd in 1837, also : 
grew less; and facilities. for guarding 
poor . children (creates, Scales , 
matemelles) improved In the 1880s, 
altering a situation where- the dangers 
faced by the six or seven-year-old 
left alone in street or home could 
make putting out to work appear a 
lesser evil. 

What did not change much whs (he 
putting out of babies and of older 
children by those who could afford It, 
and the .consequent, stultifying of 
af fectivity evident in French literature, 
as in family relations. An old 
schoolmate of Jean Glraudoux 
remembers how, in the summer of 
1895, at the eiid of their cinqulime , tbe 
two little boys left the prize-giving 
'ceremony ‘‘weighed down with 
honours”, and went out by the par- 
loir, "thinking our parents were wait- 
ing. There was no member of our 
families... ’ 

Relationships, or their absence, 
which may add to theiroefity. of public 
Olid private relations, also Contribute a 
: certain poignanqy tpreiatiprttWtwgMi 
, jiaadstudefi ts,w.mcb '.fofrn ,oqe ■: 

of , tiie more intriguing thdmes of 
Thuillier and Gubars intriguing book; 
Of course their vie quotidien/ie gives us 
the data and- the anecdote that we 
have grown to expect from that ' 
excellent series, Bqt one, major theme 
of our authors is the knotty encounter 
. of teacher and student, the difficulty of 
determining the teacher's strategy, let 
alone his true, feelings .about; his 
arduous role. They, consider the 
principles and . practices of secondary . 
teaching fo nave changed, little 
between 1870 a lid 1950, demonstrate 
that the professeurs of 1880, 1900 and . 
1920 lived In a world of moraLand 
. didactic, cerfainties. imbibed, from 
masters zaf even earlier generation^, ; 
On.d feel -that these onfy ebbed as the 
teacher’s position as a ininpr local 
notable declined to, that uf -a mare, 
functionary; .in an undifferentiated 
, administration- ^ tbey say 

of today's ritfation vriien; in lycie and ; 
■ iiriiverutv felike .Over Qualified tfepchen '= 

thtjte 
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. : A ran&Isteiire and dignity of every and 'TiT^matS^ !!Lv7»Jl , " n 

i 'th jj individual being have always been due Coopirat Ive des Society Frangaises de natural resources, pilla«e^ v fflm 5”! been wnttenhy’a different pc»6n 

l I*. : i r. B y iiiwciii ior my entirely different rea'dei^ip. It 


prim, formal figure, ill-paid, ill- 
rewarded, ill-married, given to bouts 
of depression, accidie, and destructive 
scif-critirism. Professors, as one of 
them insisted in I'Ocuvre of 1913, "arc 
their own worst enemies . . . (heir 
indifference, apathy, slackness, 

cowardice, impotence and fear of 
action condemn them to be skinned, 
plucked, fleeced and exploited." 

-Those who could do so. escaped: to 
business, public and private 

administrations, to banks, the foreign 
service, parliament, politics. Guiral 
and Thuillier make the point that, 
unless they themselves become 

politicians, as so many have done, 
professors are not really political 
animals, but dlitists too interested in 
talent, selection and rational discourse 
to thrive inan unselective , equalitarian 
democracy that has little time for their 
educational ideals and little sympathy 
for their anachronistic allegiance to 
meritocracy. Yet, having saiat his, they 
conclude tnnt the true inspiration and 
succour of our trade is pleasure: 
‘‘retenons le mot joie" they say (and f 
agree). As I agree with Jules Rcnard 
advising the Ivafens of Nevers, where 
he had once lived the life of Poil de 
Carol te: "Love your teachers blindly. 
You'll judge them later.’’ 

Back to the Hlslofre g dndralc, whose 
Volume Four, In the competent hands 
of Antoine Frost, spends as many 

K sn the half-century since 1930 as 
e devotes to some two thousand 
years. It isn't only the plethoric 


documentation, or our natural interest 
in contemporary goings-on: it is that, 
really, more Inis changed in a few 
decades than had over centuries. In 
193(1. all schools and universities, 
private and public, accounted for less 
than 5 million young people; by the late 
1970s, these numbered 13.3 million. 
There were more university students in. 
1978 than there had been secondary 
students in 1948. Most of the plant anil 
personnel of France's four-score 
universities have been added in the 
past twenty years when, for a while, the 
education budget took up one third of 

B ublic expenditure, as much as 
icfence and Health together, 
employing nearly a million persons to 
teach over 13 million more, marking all 
society with their rhythms (the calen- 
dar of school holidays) and their 
values (courses, diplomas). 

When the scale is great enough, a 
change in quantity can mean a change ■ 
in quality. The soaring scale of 
educational enterprise has meant an 
unprecedented degree of bureau- 
cratization, formalization, plarii- 
fication, and what is still called, 
contrary to - ail evidence, 
rationalization. The exceptional has 
become banal; Its generalization has 
made for superficiality and, to a 
degree, devaluation. School has 
become a major machine for socinl, but 
not necessarily cultural, selection. A 
new illiteracy replaces the old or, 
rather, maintains, older degrees of., 
illiteracy behind the pretence of formal 


instruction. In Victor Duruy’s day, in 
the ISfiOs, one third of children 
attending elementary school left it not 
knowing, or hardly knowing, how to 
read or write. Why should things be 
much different now? We know that the 
number of illiterate conscripts has been 
on the rise since 1900 or so. The 
functionally illiterate may well inherit 
the earth, why not? An early page of 
Volume Four carries a 1975 
photograph of a school wall with a 
large inscription: 

Lyc£e SlNISTRt 

Fabrique De ChOmeurs 

As brief prosperity wanes, 
disinterested culture appears less 
exciting. But professional training can 
turn out almost as aleatory. Education 
that is long isn't necessarily high; let 
alone much of an education. The idea 
of a fixed intellectual capital on whose 
revenues one can live out one's life has 
gone the way of the economy that 
justified it. The struggle between 
tradition and novelty has itself become 
a slightly discredited tradition. The 
future which Western mankind briefly 
regarded as predictable, and almost 
surety better, now wears a darker hue. 
But if, indeed, general culture cannot 
teach us much today, at least it can 
console. And excellent volumes like 
these can place present experience in 
the rather unexpected perspective of a 
past where violence, illiteracy, misery, 
insecurity and disorder were also - and 
more so - the norm of everyday life. 
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Compound existences 




Lifts not to be missed: in Rent Binet’s Grand Hall added to the Grands 
Magaslns du Pr in temps; a 1911 photograph reproduced in Rosalind H. 


Williams's Dream Worlds, reviewed below. 


to his subordination to some 

Richard Griffiths compound existence”. Where Comte 

had chosen Humanity as his supreme 
“ _ collectivity, however, Maurras 

Michael Sutton substituted for it la patrie. As early as 

Nationalism, Positivism and 1898, he had been calling for a political 

Catholicism alliance between Positivists and 

334pp. Cmbrldgt University Press. 

0 521 22868 9 his Appel aux conservnteurs). From 

- — this perspective, developments in the 

“Les proefidfis ^argumentation pre-war period can perhaps be seen as 
rtgulifere donnent An de la 8 considered policy, and not 


reguliere donnent rilnu — . — ... . . - 

methods scientiRque.- Cest un merely as opportunism. . 
magnifique symptdme d’activit* Is this the whole truth, however? 
intellecluelfe, mafs il ne mil ire nulle Sutton argues against Simon's view 
part. . . . Maurras a riisolu d’avance le that "Maurras cared nothing about the 


Positivism was distorted in order to fit movement lay elsewhere, 
his own particular needs (the same' One of the fascinations of this book, 
needs that produced his nationalism), however, lies in its treatment of the 
and that “what in fact he meant by a theoretical argument as it was pursued 
Positivist appears to have amounted to in Catholic circles, and above all in the 
little more than a person who . . . was controversy between the Jesuit 
disposed to eschew the temptation of Descoqs and the religious 
individualism and to give a primacy in .philosophers, Maurice Blondel and 
his fife and thought too past-orientated Laberthonniftre. This controversy is 
idea of Fra nee . . . that did not diverge laid before us in all its detail. Beneath 
widely ... from Maurras'sowo". The the theological and philosophical 
proposed alliance, moreover, was points, beneath the diverse use of 
based mainly on shared hatreds, rather authorities, one can see the differing 
than on a real community of positive attitudes of the protagonists 


interests; above all, on an abiding themselves to the Church’s role in n 
distaste for individualism "in all its secular society. This debate tells us 
perverse manifestations" . more about the Church than about the 


problfcme politique; avec sa ferine et scientific sub-structure of Comte's Maurras was concerned with the Action Franses®- 


doirce jnsistance.il a Pair deraisonner system, borrowing only those of 
llbrement; mnis il n'a pas le droit de se Comte's political , social and religious 
lalsser convaincre." Banis’s comment ideas' that suited his purposes", on the 
an Maurfas’s political philosophy has grounds (a) that Maurras’s debt was 
elements of truth in it; what Michael "far from limited to the occasional Idea 


preceded the adoption of convictions.' crystallization of his own political 
The espousal by the Action doctrine". There is some truth in both 


practicalities of politics, and, to this Maurras himself, after his famous 
extent, the positivist aspect of the passage of arms with Marc Sangnier in 
proposed alliance was a justification 1904-5, did not participate In this 
rather than a reality. Once the real-life further debate until Its final stages, in 
alliance existed, the need for 1912-13. His contribution was, as 
theoretical justification became less might be expected, simplistic and 
urgent. L6on de Montesquiou, the defensive; much of it was taken up with 
leading Positivist of the Action explanation and defence of certain of 
Franqalse, did indeed, as holder of the. his earlier statements, whose anti- 
Chaire Auguste Comte, give lectures Christian Import ,' pinpointed in the 

Ari PAritla (If tKn TnMlhli *!* A ndnn flaknta Ua nnut ii^kLaJ Am 


..the inventories, has often been seen as .-. 

■the cynlcaV choice of a battleground __ _ . . ' 

which-would'attracl to its side many / A.- _ 1 

from the beleaguered Catholic camp. V >11 1 1 C I C 
After all, the Dreyfus Affair, which x tlvUA x 

had been the original ratoon d'etre of — - — ; — 

the movement, had ran its course; the t „ h m m 

Action Frangaise was seeking new M.811Y1C© L&rKin 

. causes and hew alliances. Alongside' — ■ 

' feW" 1 10 Catholics, in the peribd Rosalind H. Williams 
1905-14, one finds two other tactics: 


him. As Sutton remarks: “Maorm's 
irritable reaction . . . may very well 
' have marked his fear that the Actios 
Frangaise's role in the nationafel 
revival . . . might be compromised by 
retrospective Catholic criticism of the 
nature of his defence of the Church 
some years earlier." 

Practicalities were more important 
to Maurras than theory, despite Us 
claim for the "intellectuslism of Ks 
movement. It is significant that the 
earlier disagreement with Sangnier w 
rapidly switched from an examinaiwi 
of the compatibility of Maurart 
Positivist Ideas with Christianity, to the • 
question of "the relevance of 
Sanghier’s democratic aspirations jo 
the current state of French sodety 1 - 
Mr Sutton’s excellent study of a debate 
which had, until now, Indeed a proper 
critical examination, tells us a gr« 
deal about the tension between theory 
and practice in Maurras. a tenwa 
caused by the fact that "tne foundni 
ideologue of the Action Francaise 
no solitary scholar engaged In feu* 
limited discovery, put ra ™J' 
journalist and polemicist who to« 
the ideas of his time and reshaped th® 
to his own taste and purpose . 


Critical consumers 


Consommation and its successor, the industry". Henriette Brunhes’s Ligue 
Fdddration Nationale des SocWtta Sodale d'Acheteura of 1903 was 
iqoaSa s ■ Gonsommatlon. By the specifically aimed at encouraging the 
loPOs there were about a thousand improvement of working conditions, 
consumer cooperatives *« *» —~i.u_i._j- 


is trae that the dust-jacket asserts 
the book is not merely Intends 
"historians of technology . . .slurw"*: 


established 


of modern cultural” l- 

economists and sociologists 
"above all lit] is addressed to wjgj 
consumers who in an 
personal way feel the need for 
darification of values. 
most ordinary of wnsumd*,^ 
scarcely feel flattered by the Jo’ . 

of. knowledge, intcUigence 
imagination that these pi agM 
in the reader. Cpramon^J 
observations are subjected W J frjj,.. 
explanation, and the descri^w 
“consumer lifestyles are deJivoredWr 
prose that comes perilously cl ^ 
times to that of popujy ' 
romance. This is a pity, since 
Williams does herself and her . 
chapters a substantial injoslice- , • . 

She writes dlsmjsslvelyonw^ 

to quantify aggregara^.^ 

demand-\yelaraajor*ort«« 1 

her account of [• f 

revolution” is. the 

serious discussion of Sfc 

real Incomes that made it 

is also handiraMed^^g^t^ 

knowledge of tne Wonder . 

heiS^r 
much the same- tb&ig. 


... U.n .Iiiuo mu wiiawi IW-, 1 U. - ... . M . I ■ . . — nuiib ii«a ui 

one, a "social” policy of a radical P r ® am Worlds: Mn!ss Consumption. ” fl nce* and it became a common establishments where members could 
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of social or collective experience as a has resurrected a number of thinkers 
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First and lesser Intelligences 


Julia n Baldick 

Shihabuddin Yahya 
SUHBA ffARDt 

tv Mvstkal and Visionary Treatises 
JJittlaWby W. M. Thackston. Jr. 
USdd Octagon Press. £7.50. 
n MQ860 95 2 


nk is * publication of considerable 
taportance: the first readable English 
Elation of the finest examples of 
taston prose literature, the symbolic 
Natives of Islam’s most colourful 
tod imaghiative philosopher, the 


Xbaekston Jr's translation is usually 
[dilifDl enough, his introduction, 
ilbcit serious in its meticulous 
attention to detail, is marred by 
(rotaton on a crucial point. Here 
elucidation of an aspect of doctrine not 
only proves essential to an under- 
standing of the treatises themselves, 
but is also a necessary preliminary 
to examination of the circumstances 
surrounding Suhrawardl’s execution, 
and of a sharp contrast of traditions 
within Islam. 

( must begin, however, by noting a 
minor error m the analysis of Treatise 
I, Suhrawardl's Persian translation of 
die well-known “Epistle of the Birds” 
by Avicenna (d 1037). Dr Thackston 
lues the king reached by the birds at 
theend of their journey to be the First 
or Universal Intelligence, the entity 
nearest to God in Avicenna ana 
SnhrBwardf’s systems. But the king 
must be God, as is shown by the 

C lel descriptions in Avicenna’s 
ilofHayy tbn Yaqz&n , where the 
context permits no doubt. Here 
confusion may have been caused by the 
hetthat the bird reaches one mountain 
before traversing eight more, so that 
the mountains symbolize all nine 
heavens, not just eight as Thackston 
slates, . a . , u . . . 

„ it is in the -analysis -of 
SuhrawardTs original compositions 
(tes the major confusion appears, in 


the second treatise, “The Sound 
of Gabriel's Wing”, the author 
encounters ten old men, representing 
the Ten Intelligences. The lowest, the 
Tenth or Active Intelligence who rules 
the sublunar region, becomes his 
instructor, and explains that God has 
several Great Words, including the 
first, which is the Highest, and that the 
last is Gabriel. Tne Highest must 
represent the First Intelligence, while 
Gabriel is the Tenth. Elsewhere, in his 
systematic expositions of his 
pnilosophy, Suhrawardi explicitly 
identifies the Tenth Intelligence witn 
Gabriel and the Holy Spirit, making it 
clear that all three are different names 
for one entity. Here the translator, 
doubtless misled by the confusing 
circumstance that the Tenth Intellig- 
ence now speaks about himself as 
Gabriel in the third person, iden- 
tifies Gabriel with the First Intel- 
ligence. Thus, assuming an un- 
necessary inversion of perspective, 
which the context makes impossible, 
he translates the word for “last" as 
“first” when the text Identifies the last 
Word with the Holy Spirit. 

As Thackston remarks, In each 
treatise a guide or initiator appears: 
but he fails to observe that the “Red 
Intelligence" who appears as the guide 
in Treatise III Is again Gabriel, the 
Active, Tenth Intelligence of the 
sublunar realm, as Is shown by his 
communication with the narrator on a 
sublunar level, and his statement that 
he has been thrown into a black pit. 

In Treatise IV, ”A Day with a Group 
of Sufis", the author shows himself 
silting with members of the main 
mystical movement within Islam, 
Sufism. Everyone present speaks of his 
"master”. Probably, in the narrator's 
case, this is Gabriel again: in the 
philosophical school of "Oriental 
Illumination 1 ' founded by Suhrawardi 
-the Tenth Intelligence is the guide, as 
opposed, to the living, human masters 
or the Sufis. In Treatise V, “On the 


State of Childhood”, 
recognizable again. ,as 


Gabriel is 
an old man 


recognizable again. ,as .an oiu man 
wearing:- an iridescent cloak, half . of . 
which was white and half Mack".,That 
this Is Gabriel is clear from the parallel 


descriptions in Treatises II and III, 
where he is depicted as turned on one 
side towards light, and on the other 
towards darkness. 

In Treatise VI. "On the Reality of 
Love", we encounter a "young old 
man" called “Eternal Wisdom". Again 
Thackston makes an identification 
with the First Intelligence. This is 
impossible, because the figure stands 
before a city above which are several 
other cities: one cannot encounter the 
Highest Intelligence at this lower level. 
Here the figure must be the Tenth 
Intelligence again, in a different 
perspective: he appears “above" the 
nine heavens, not in a physical sense, 
but as the lowest figure encountered 
when one transfers to a superior world. 
Treatise IX, "A Tale of Occidental 
Exile", shows the visionary ascending 
to his “father". Thackston translates 
mutually contradictory glosses 
explaining the "father” as "Universal 
Intellect' r and "Universal Soul”. These 
explanations are also equally 
impossible, since the “father” speaks 
of nis own father and other ancestors. 
Elsewhere in his works Suhrawardi 

K its (he Tenth Intelligence as "our 
” and "the holy father”, being 
the "Lord of the Human Species”. The 
presence of the Water of Life at the 
level of the narrator's "father” and at 
that of the “young old man” in Treatise 
VI shows that they are the same. 

All this was amply demonstrated, 
with overwhelming arguments and 
easily verified documentation and 
references, by the late Henry Corbin, in 
the rich analyses accompanying his 
French translations of these treatises 
(L’Archange empourpri, 1976). One 
must, however, admit that Corbin's 
highly individualistic style and 
technical vocabulary make his work 
extremely difficult for most readers to 
follow. 

Thackston's conclusions concerning 
SuhrawardTs martyrdom sound 
conventional enough: ne imputes it to 
“the wrath of the orthodox ’ulamtl 
[Doctore of the Law], for whom his 


[Doctors of the 
Idcaa, like thqSe 
Hallaf fthe Sufi, 


Hallaj [the Sufi, 'd 022] ' before him, 
represented a dangerous espousal of 


immediate cognition of God, -d 
doctrine thev were not prepared to 
accept", if wc explore more deeply, 
however, wc observe that Sufism, with 
its doctrine of immediate cognition of 
God as central to its theory and 
practice, was extremely acceptable at 
this time. The reigning caliph, nl-Nasir 
(1180-1225), the religious leader of 
Islam in Baghdad, was soon to use 
Sufism as part of his effort to revive the 
caliphate's influence. One Sufi leader 
became the caliph's principal 
propagandist and ambassador to the 
Muslim world. What was entirely 
unacceptable was the philosophical 
tradition, to which Suhrawardi 
belonged. This tradition, as we have 
seen, emphasized not an immediate 
cognition of God, but a cognition 
strongly mediated by the Tenth 
Intelligence. In Sufism, on the other 
hand, the Sufi master- is on the level of 
the First, Universal Intelligence: thus 
he can commune with God without 
mediation. It is perhaps this Sufi 
emphasis on the Universal Intelligence 
that accounts for the confusion noted 
above. 

Thackston's statement that “one 
cannot say of these two intellectual 
orientations that the one is foreign to 
the other” is also convention nl enough , 
and would command widespread, 
assent; but we must continue to look at 
the background. To be sure, Sufism 
was heavily indebted to the Greek 
philosophical tradition for its ideas, 
and some writers, like Suhrawardi 
himself, could write in both disciplines 
(Treatises VII and VIII contain plenty 
of Sufi content, specifically presented 
as such) or attempt a synthesis. But to 
the majority oF Sufis philosophy was 
literally foreign because it was Greek, 
and they would savagely mock the 
philosophers as purveyors of Greek. 


philosophers as purveyors of Greek, 
ideas alien to Islam. This is a constant 
theme of the Sufi poetry of the period. 
They would also mock tlie 
philosophers for concentrating their 
efforts on the Active Intelligence 
instead of God. The caliph's Sufi 
ambassador; ; wrote', a - book .against 
Greek philosophy and , personally 
'obliterated ten volumes of Aviceritia’s 


works. The caliph’s own hostility was 
notorious: in 1192, in Baghdad, a 
public inquisition burned a collection 
of philosophical books. If we turn to 
tSyna, where Saladin reigned as 
temporal ruler while professing 
allegiance to the caliph as the highest 
religious authority, we find that he too 
detested philosophers, but would 
shower a Sufi visitor with gifts. 

Moreover, Suhrawardl's opponents 
in Aleppo, the Doctors of the Law who 
asked Saladin to order his execution, 
would have been most offended by his 
claim to be instructed by Gabriel. For 
in Islam Gabriel is the Angel of 
Revelation, and revelation is held to 
have ended with Muhammad. A 
contemporary source records that the 
jurists condemned Suhrawardf for 
insisting on God's power to create a 
prophet Rt will, and for claiming to be 
’’assisted" by the “Worm of 
Sovereignty”; his own works show him 
attributing such "assistance” to 


Gabriel. Hfs adoring biographer, 
ShahrazQrl (fl 1280), whose account is 
translated by Thackston, says that he 
had heard false reports that 


Suhrawardi knew the mysterious 
science called slmiyd. This is not 
“alchemy" (klmlyd). but means here, 
as in other biographical sources, the 
production or visual illusions. 
SliahrazQri also says (hat he has heard 
that some of Sunrawardi's disciples 
called him "Messenger of God" 
(scandalous, if true - this is replaced in 
the translation by what seems an 
unconvincing reconstruction of the 
text). 

It should also be mentioned that 
Suhrawardl's glorification of ancient 
Iranian kings in a treatise dedicated to 
an Anatolian prince, a work available 
to his accusers, would have shown the 
Doctors of the Law their habitual 
enemy, the Persian monarchical 
tradition, presented by an adviser to 
temporal rulers. But here further 
elaboration is unnecessary. The 
strictures I have made are not to be 
taken as reflecting>upon 
,. the reat of Hie YoTuttie. V^ 
'deaervipadur gra tftuife /jprart'dxtreirtolyi 
useful and well-annotated translation. 


Sceptical believer 


Barbara Godlee 

Kolakowski 
Oxford University Press. 

o i»V b o ack ' Fontan ‘- £2 - 50) - 


a the 
a ten 
cowski was 
lelled from 


prefers to “elucidate the status - 

S uaestionis", at the same time offering 
io stock apology that he is never sure 
what religion, let alone philosophy, 
really is. 

Kolakowski’s sometimes elegant, 
sometimes dense conceptual course 
spills over into ambitious paragraphs 
concerning the dialectic between 
sacred and profane; Morality, 
Mysticism and God, versus World, 
Flesh and Devil; so that whatever the 
reader’s current state of faith, the 


1 *^ wnraersity (1968); taught 

At?SSf! hy !?^ I5 ? rl S2i.L hen movedto 
JJ Souls, Oxfotf (I9fa). Author of 

Main Currents of 

rart;S 0 « '. nterest in "unsuccessful 
2SS 1 " 1S “Bain taking over the 
product 8tag ^ th « studies which 
major work Chrdtlens 
lien rellgieuse et le 

au WUe slide 

t0 st ‘ c k to bis 


Padua; St Augustine and Aristotle; 
and that's just for the letter A. It 
transpires that Christ, J., hasn't 
received an Index entry but this is a 
slip: he is certainly mentioned on page 
168. Kolakowski’s route may seem a 
little out of repair in terms of 
contempdrary philosophical debate, 
cambered towards the rambling sldeon 
such matters as theodicy, trutn-claims 
arid taboo. Generalities apart, it may 
seem a little old-hat to get too excited 
over whether belief in God Is a 
rational possibility: or whether, 
without it, morality Itself has become 
an outdated conwpt. But then 
Kolakowski's slant has always , been 
towards old-fashioned wisdom "in the; 
somewhat Unmodem sense of being 
concerned with the traditional j large 


means a Masterguide-is by.po 
yaSfti 5 ® 1 t0 V r rou " d an often 
«l°W subject: nnr le if n ' 


^t^wSn 0 ?! 1 ^ racflls the:( 
*vSfSE 8l6s °£ Aplakowski’s owl'. 

, a " d 


Then his emphasis pn belief rather than 
ritual .helps dispel spm6 of the hut' airjn ■ 
anthropological theories that, people 
rarely nave the faintfiatidea what they 
are Up to, 'in questions of worship:. 
thhoVjes criticized by. Kolakdwslq for 
"certain, arbitrary, and • contestable 
phlfosOphical assumptions”. He goes 
further; ■ . Y ; discussing-.'. . ; 9 on«ptual 
networks, :cogiiltiYe. values ahdi.evpn 
il. hntn ovv and 


ingenuous statement which should 
cause many a graduate seminar to raise 
n threatened corporate eyebrow. But 
Kolakowski also conserves; and his 
predilection for by-roads, especially In 
n central chapter called "God of 
Mystics. Eros in Religion , could lead 
to useful investigation of some 
neglected topics. 

Now that he has apparently hacked 
his way out of the Marxist forest, will 
Kolakowski’s rather doom-laden 
stoicism enlighten-, more domestic 
fields? Religious activity of any sort in 
Britain is often considered less a 
morbid trait than a congenital 
weakness; while tendencies towards 
"enthusiasm” have been castigated as 
peculiarly ' unnerving 1 to the Con- 
stitution. In spite or - Or because of ■ 
- this, optimistic advances followed by 
the diluted accommodation of 
dissenting concepts seem to litter our 
history books, kolakowski, a^gUld^'. 
who has had a^redtdeal toputtipwith r 
over the past afty-five years, and who . 
may still be able to put fresh Heart mto 
those floundering about in often ; 
hostile terrain, would probably be 
unimpressed with accepted reUglpus 
interpretations; for however often 
reHgious symbolism is ; borrowed to 
reinforce secular .values. In his .view It 
remains Irreducible and sul generis . 
continually experiericed, whether pod ' 
.is thought to- be 1 alive or dead. ■ 

Saints Anthony of Padqa (Juhe ligand 
Augustine of Hippo (Augjust 28) - 
along with Augustine,’ the Converter of 
the Kentish Saxons (May 26V -are 
among the four; hundred odd , and 
..odder, saints; raarfyrs.and festivals . 
celebrated bopi for.thelrhuman gulfk*. 
and their, Christian significance by Paul : 


the murky area between 1 P 
eptotepiqlogy •/ tbi 


assumption that wh fl t j 

retitfpuBvd 
,'ratansiblys’ irieafl : 


the.:,; Shallow 

i^pi.e'meafljm 

5 wb flt v.twy- 

a.; •■seermngly 


the Year (278pp- Macdonald, £8:05 ,0 
,356; 079OJ 5).!.:KUyert; ,pepys ; dd , 
Horace Walpole, are. ahiohg over , One": 
^hundred I djafisfe from wh®P l V? n ' 
' extract; fnad^rtiom6rabk ll pr. mo, Vina,.; 
is taken;,; so: too -are Leyns, CgrrbU,- 
; Stalin' and Htiga Wolfi '-I. . - 

i" . i^i- . 


Re-reading Jane 

The memorial to Jane Austen in Winchester Cathedral reads. 

In fart, as follows: * The benevolence of. her heart, the sweetness of 
■her temper, and the extraordinary endowments of her thlnd ’ 
obtained tke regard of all who knew her and the wannest love of 
her Intimate connections . 1 tyo mention is made - of her novels. 

To women in contemporary voice and dislocation 
She to closely Invisible, almost an annoyance. 

Why do we turn to bw sampler .squares for solace? 

Nothing she taw was free of snobbery or clan. 

Yet the needlework of those needle eyes 
W e are pricked to tears by the justice of hot violence: 

Emma on Box Hill, rude to poor Mtos $atas, 

; By Mr. Rnightley's Were she your hqual In situation - ' , 

But consider how far . tbls is fiorn being .thp cnee 

Shamed into compaaslQii, apd ip shames a grace.. , , -...j • 

Or wicked 'Wickham' L aildr selfish, witty WUIoughby, ;,: ‘ " 

She punished them with very silly wlyd. ... 

•' Novels 6 if- manners? Hymenal theolbgyl 1 
Six, little circles of hell with attendant humpurs. 

For what do we live but to make sport . far par neighbours . 

And laugh at them in our turn? Tho philosophy .. . 

, Paused at the door pf Mr. JBennot’s century; 

The Garden of Eden goee cm in the grounds of Pemh«r 1 ey. 

The amazing epitaph’s 'benevolence of heart’ .. 

Precedes 'the extraordinary endowments of her mind' 

And would hav*. pleased her, . who was not Unkind.* 

Deer votary of order ( -Mnre* clear art/'' , , • ’ 

: And irresistible fiiK please •jplhjh'.our--llvirt f. - ' T 

'• Outside self-pity 1 itfe have wrapped .tfrem.in.yv: 

' . And' shb-W/us how„ absurd we’d stain to yqu. r f -'*;■. 

-You knew t]ie riilschjef ppptry could d®; ; ...j • V.V 

/And wHen Anne Elliot ipoke ^f lto ^tfortune 
To be seldom sMy oitfoyad by thoseyyirbb, , : • -j- 
^oyW/tcomF/f feir, she' spoke 'for ,:y<>u. : ; > . V ' 
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Uniformity achieved 


Claire Cross 


Norman L. Jones 

Fnllh by Statute: Parliament and the 
Settlement c. Religion, 1559 
245pp. Royal Historical Society. 
£17.50 (£10.62 to members;). 
0901050 84 9 


In an article in the English Historical 
Review In 1950, and in the first volume 
of Elizabeth / and her Parliaments 

K iblishcd three years later, Sir John 
eale set out his famous hypothesis on 
the Elizabethan religious settlement. 
He believed that in 1559 the Queen, 
hesitant to proclaim England a 
Protestant nation with the country still 
at war with France, intended merely to 
gain parliamentary recognition of the 
royal supremacy and hold over any 
substantial changes in religious 
practice until later in the reign. 
Consequently, she planned to dissolve 
Parliament as soon as consent had been 
given to the new Act of Supremacy. 
The improvement of the international 
situation in March, however, brought 
about by the signing of the peace of 
Cateau-Cambrfsis, caused her to stay 
her hand and at the eleventh hour to 
agree to Parliament's reassembling 
alter Easter, in the meantime 
authorizing a committee of divines to 
meet to prepare a new Protestant form 
of service. Herself favouring the 
conservative Prayer Book of 1549 in 
the face of concerted pressure from 
these theologians and their allies in the. 
House of Commons, the Queen 


capit ulated and reluct an t ly accepted an 
only slightly modified version of the 
1552 Prayer Book in order to obtain 
the cooperation of the senior clergy 
necessary to staff the higher ranks of 
the church. The settlement, therefore, 
. was from the start a disappointment 
both for Elizabeth and for her more 
Protestant subjects, and from this 
crucial initial confrontation Parliament 
went on to provide an arena for 
religious conflict for the remainder of 
the century. Through its sheer 
originality, what Neale had here 
offered as no more than conjecture 
rapidly came to be regarded as the 
definitive explanation of what had. in 
fact happened. 

Now the wheel has turned full circle. 
In this important revisionary study an 
American scholar has subjected every 
stage in Neale's argument to detailed 
scrutiny, found positive confirmation 
lacking and concluded that the thesis 
cannot stand. In its place Norman 
Jones maintains that the Elizabethan 
government from the very beginning 
wonted a complete religious settlement 
in 1559. Since from the end of 1558 the 
Queen and her advisers assumed peace 
with France to be virtually certain, they 
enjoyed considerably greater freedom 
of action in foreign policy than Neale 
supposed. Within the realm there were 
Indeed serious obstacles in Parliament, 
not, however, from obstreperous 
Protestants in the Commons but from 
the Catholic bishops and some of the 
lay peers in the Lords. At the first time 
of asking the lords temporal, though 
not the lords spiritual, acquiesced in 
the renunciation of the Pope's 
sovereignty, but balked at any major 


alterations in Catholic worship. 
Presented with the very real possibility 
of failing to secure any uniformity in 
religion that session, and fearing the 
social anarchy which might then ensue, 
the government resolved to make a 
second attempt to gain a parliamentary 
settlement. First, in the Easter recess it 
arranged a theological disputation, 
ensuring victory for the Protestant 
side. Then, with some of the most 
vociferous Catholic prelates in prison 
•on a charge of (reason and others 
discouraged from resuming their seats, 
it introduced into the Lords a 
Uniformity Bill based on the 1552 
Prayer Book. With all the bishops 
dissenting it passed by the margin of 
three votes. Elizabeth and Cecil had 
obtained their religious settlement in 
1559, but by a hairs-breadth. 

In many respects Professor Jones has 
returned to the older interpretations of 
the events of 1559 put forward by 
Maitland, Gee and Froude, indeed by 
Strype and Foxe. His reformulation of- 
the evidence means it will never again 
be possible to see In the early 
Elizabethan period an organized 
Puritan opposition party deliberately 
frustrating government policy. 
Perhaps, however, his main 
contribution to the history of the 
settlement lies elsewhere. Religion, he 
asserts, did not preoccupy the minds of 
parliamentarians in 1559 to the 
exclusion of all other business. By 
uncovering the concern of so many 
members of both Houses with their 
rights as the new owners of former 
church lands Professor Jones has 
demonstrated the strength of material 
as well as of ideological motivation in 
the first Parliament of Elizabeth I. 


Through average eyes 


At ground level 


Ivan. Roots ' 

John Morrill (Editor), 

Reaction* lo the English Civil War 
1642-1649 

257pp. Macmillan. £14 (paperback, * 
0 333 J 27S65 9 ■ [ 

This is-, the third volume of the- \ 

g uMUher’s “Problems in Focus" series | 
i be devoted to a decade when the t 
worid tumed upside down -or did not. i 
John Morrill’s able team offers more or i 
less revisionist views. “The Coming of 
War* by Anthony Fletcher • depicts ■ 
how,- in the crisis of 1642, "untidily ; 
and haphazardly" but .sometimes 
derisively, “(he inApeiatlves of local 
order" and "above all, concern for 
* their lives, their property and the 
security of • their Immediate 
communities" frather than for remote 
national fc&ues determined individuals’ 

•’ . decisions; The upshot was, as we are 
increasingly aware, not sharp cleavage 
. between confirmed Roundheads and . 
dedicated Royalists but rather a 
; Spectrum in which neuters, some 
- apathetic, some positively antipathetic 
to nil activists, were conspicuous.' The 
communities - involved were of course 
hot simply topographical, but included 
groups social, economic, religious, 
cultural or whatever. 

Ronald Hutton’s “The Royoliat War 
: Effort" follows much the same line. 
..pursuing localism not only in the initial 
line-up blit throughout ' the war's 
, course and consequences, Hp suggests 
; that aftarl 646 settlement was inhibited 
' by a continuing conflict between local 
. populations ' and "the military" right 
through to 1660, when somehow "the 
, regular soldiers 1 ’ vanished^ But re illy it 
was not the localism of, say, Booth's 
Rising, but brainwashed troops 
obedient to General Monck's 
commands who brought on that 
Restoration' which took : everybody , 
soothsayers and king alike, by su rprise . 

.Roger ; Howell, too; scrabbles 


; HIUUHU ui gjuuiiu-ic-vqj — UL luo lUWIU, 

. where he fails to find . the urban 
: radicalism of the "orthodox" view of 
Hobbes and Hill, Clarendon and 
Mnnning. Towns, rather, werd so 
diverse in size,' economy, 
administration and so on that “no 
model yet devised can contain ’them”. 
Many "circumstantials" - the presence 
of a cathedral, the drive of an 
outstanding .individual might be 
crucialTn determining an allegiance,. 


and in the words of Thomas Foyer no 
“city or corporation is so unanimous, 
that they have divirion enough to undo 
themselves’’. In the end Howell offers 
as “the only generalisation we can 
safely make* the observation that the 
urban response to civil war was both 
conservative and defensive, remaining 
so whatever the outside pressures. He 
notes the ■ capacity to survive 
throughout of municipal office- 
holders, “remarkable" he says, but it 
was shared by civil servants, 
parliamentary officials, and all manner . 
of functionaries, including clerical 
incumbents, whose fate Is taken up by 
the editor himself.. 

Dr Morrill's "The Church of 
England" demonstrates from' dry 
records like churchwardens’ accounts 
how stubbornly “Anglican", as distinct 
from Puritan and Lftudiari, attitudes 

- and observances endured at parish 
level throughout the 1640s, owing little 
or nothing to the Martyr King himself 
or to the bishops, who, though they 
continued ordaining, could notin their 
enforced idleness produce even much 
routine - devotional literature. The 

- obstacles, among them inertia, which 
early, modern governments found in 
getting legislation . implemented, 


aptly slapped on 1642 to 1653 than on 
1629 to 1640. 

Two articles remain. Mark. 
Kishlansky takes us confidently 
through what already seems familiar 
territory in search of the Ideology of 
the New Model Army, and Richard 
Tuck goes some way towards 
elucidating the legal and historical 
arguments which -sustained John 
Sclden’s oddly stubborn parilamenta- 
rianism. He concludes that if Selden’s 
ideas did not "win" in 1649 or in 1660 
they may yet have done in 1667, when 
Clarendon tell, or in 1688, when James 
II did. The suggestion that historians of 
legal and political philosophy should 
not break the back of the seventeenth 
century at 1660 but look both fore and 
aft Is a sound one, applicable to every 
aspect of its history. 

Two complaints: one, no account is 
taken of European reactions; two, the 
outlook is unduly parochial. The civil 
wars were not, in fact, “Bnglisb". They 
embraced all the constituents of the 
British Isles. Only fitfully is there a hint 
here that what is under review was "the 
Ware of Three Kingdoms and a 
Principality’'. 


K. H. D. Haley 

Lodewuck Huygens 

The English Journal, 1651-1652 
Edited and translated by A. G. H. 
Bachrach and R. G. Counter 
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University Press. 
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The writer of this travel journal came 
from one of the most notable families 
in the Netherlands of the seventeenth 
century. His father, the long-lived 
Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687), was 
a celebrated poet, with a wide range of 
literary, musical and artistic interests, 
and the secretary of Frederick Heniy, 
WilUam II and William III. His 
brother, Christiaen, came to enjoy a 
wider international reputation for 
scientific discoveries ranging from 
pendulum docks to the rings ofSaturn. 
Another brother, a younger 
Constantijn, also became secretary to 
William in in 1672, and kept a 
campaign journal which has recently 
been usefully revalued in the catalogue 
to an exhibition of his amateur 
drawings (in Amsterdam until the end 
of February, and Ghent from March 5 
to May 8). 

The twenty-year-old Lodewiick’s 
observations of nis journey to England 
from December 1651 to July 1652 are 
therefore of interest to us. His father 
had secured for him a place with the 
Dutch embassy which came to London 
to try to avert the first Anglo-Dutch 
war. The calculation was that this 
would be a useful training, not least 
because the elder Constantijn had 
made many friends in his own three 
trips to England (of which A. G. H. 
Bachrach has previously written) and 
Lodewijck was constantly meeting 

a 'e who remembered him. 

usly, though Queen Elizabeth's 
signature had by then disappeared 
from the window-panes at Woodstock, 


If the journal is a tittle nfauife.. 
must also be said HKg 
little that is new to our know]*!Ly£ 
diplomatic history, other 
description of the formalities 5 
ambassador*’ reception. He “ 
embassy errands but had little Jv 
knowledge and makes no p^fi 
comment on the intemaTMlS 
rituatton. Perhaps because ma Kg 
father s friends were courtiers uA 

Or&n PIKtc WP rn r.L 


Lodewijck' found his father's 
autograph, written when he too had 
been shown the Queen's room thirty- 
four years earlier. 


powers of observation, and perhaps 
their powers of expression too; 
Lodewijck's account was intended to 
be seen only by his father and brothers 
and nbt for publication. He was "very 
young and very average", as the editors 
frankly state, and perhaps because he 
knew that his father would read what 


evidently enjoyed female society; thus 
he met a friend's daughters "one or two 
of whom were not bad really”, and 
leaves the impression that England was 

Alii n( _.L -III . . 


Pepys and gave no hint of his feelings. 


else. (The same thing occurred during 
the 1650s.) Morrill Will surely clinch in 
his forthcoming England’s Wars of 
Religion his claim that the triumph of 
Anglicanism was more certain than 
monarchy’s because "after 80 years of 
maturation” it had "struck deep roots 
in the popular culture”. For the 
partakers of that - Donald 
Pennington's rbe People? - the wars 
were “ah. experience unlike anything 
■ they had known before 11 , not because 
of great issues of social revolution" 
but tor. their swift, though uneven, 
distribution of misery, fear, waste, 
even exhaustion* But like all wars these 
had strange effects - economic disaster 
nert, stimulus to prosperity there. 
Oxford, Charles's military - and civil 
HQ, flourished for’ a while as an 
Industrial and commercial centre. 


rtuiucs on ooin sjaes couia produce 
"ruination" but there is evidence that 
as the King's field efforts collapsed his 
troops were the more destructive. But 
Robert Ashton points Out thete was in 
general a transition "From Cavalier to 
Roundhead Tyranny” over the two 
decades from the Petition of Right, 
with Parliament and its ubiquitous 
committees deviating so far front “the 
rules of law and justice" that the label 
_ "Eleven Years’ Tyranny 1 ’ can be more 


Falling out in Oxon 
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Barrie Trinder 
Victorian Banbury 
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Barrie Trinder, as a founder-member 
of Banbury Historical Society and the 
author of a number of local history 
studies, is eminently well qualified to’ 
write k history of Banbury during the 
Victorian era. In Victorian Banbury he 
examines its importance as a marketing 
centre for the agricultural hinterland, 
as well as the way in which this role whs 


stimulated and expanded by the 
coming of the railways in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Industrial and 
commercial developments are also 
discussed, with particular attention 
paid to Bernhard SnmueUon’s 
agricultural machinery enterprise. 
*The Britannia works”, writes Dr 
Trinder, "brought to Banbury the 
concep t* °f the American as well as the 
British Industrial Revolution." The 
social aspects of industrial and 


economic change are not Ignored 
.either, with the efforts made to 
improve living conditions through 
public health reform, a programme of 
school building, and the contributions 
of voluntary societies all carefully 
assessed. Leisure activities, too, are 
examined, and the town’s prond record 
Of public lectures and debates, concerts 
and theatrical entertainments is set 
against less reputable outbursts Of 
drunkenness and disorder. The 
Michaelmas Fair remained a peak in 
the town’s recreational year. 

■ But, despite this wide coverage, the 
book is concerted mainly vnth an 

S sis of political and religious 
ons within the community, These 

last TrlnHpr . * u_ 


kaJeidoscdpe of bewildering patterns”. 
And it is here, perhaps, that Trinder’s 
wealth of detailed knowledge- of 
Banbury proves something of a 
handicap: for it sometimes leads to 
lengthy descriptibni of a very large 
number of communal disagreements 
on various political and teligfotis topics 
which are likely to be of limited in terest 
to non-Banburiang. The book would 
have gained if this aspect bad been 
somewhat curtailed and more 


ne records inn-signs which said "hJ* 
was the King’s Head" and bystaS 
who called out to the ambaS 
‘Remember our poor king" and “God 
bless you if you go to meet with on 
King Charles . But the journal 1 ! ml 
interest is as a rare record of why . 
foreign visitor to these shores acting? 
saw; for a foreign visitor Doled m 
was different from social conveiuba 
at home in the Netherlands. 

He noted the din and grime a 
English public buildings, a 
Westminster Hall, the Abbey and St 
Paul’s; that "in line with the Eadiil 
custom’’ the ambassadors were not 
even the opportunity to wash tMj 
hands before dinner but only alter the 
table had been cleared; that at Gray's 
Inn the gentlemen had neither dinoei- 
plates nor table-napkins. He could 
barely find a seat to hear Archbishop 
Ussher preach, "an old grey maa oi 
about eighty years”, and had to pay for 
the pnvilege; and people stood 
transcribing the sermons. He noted 
that Sabbatarianism was much mon 
severe in England, with not a sjogk 
carriage in the street on Sundays, and 
little attention paid to the prohibition 
on celebrating Christinas; while muj 
people were to be seen going to masse 
the Spanish ambassador’s on i 
Saturday. A pur of oars took him w 
most of his visits; and a great nuroberol 
Royalists gathered to attend a biUd 
performance but were disappointed 
because Cromwell's promised pro- 
tection did not arrive. 

For five weeks he travelled to the 
South-West and South Wales, shown* 
a tourist’s curiosity. Two daw raven 
visit to St Mary’s, Redcllffe, i 
cockfight which cost the losers 
hundreds of pounds, lead mtog. 
Wookey Hole and Wells Cathedral 
The many people named and caretw 
identified In editorial notes scaicw 
come to life, but there Isa jgllmpR® 
Thomas Hobbes, dressea to 
French manner” with a Iongdrejw>|- 
gown and praising brother ainst«® j 
first mathematical book; and thereai 
splendid Danish ambassadoLaOTW 
called Rosencrantz, with a rmwrtn 
each end of his moustache- 
were much in favour; Hugh 
provided sausages “bound togettwr pj 
all kinds of ribbons”. . ' • 

The whole is impeccably tra^ 
and produced, witji Dutch and rraw 
originals for good measure, by 
who have done well to 
Lodewijck from obscurity 
making him out to be a genius- 


attention had been given, for 
to agrarian change and the 
affected the town’s pttxpri'fJZ. 
role of women and the oaturtou* 1 ^ 
life are also relatively . 

although domestic servira 

Nevertheless, the?® 
blemishes and overall 
provided a valuable case 
. market town whose 
rate iu the early f 

preoccupations seemed to . 

- ' * calls 




parochial rivalries ; ' “ jgfajj* 
nook is enhanced b y |hi 

many of them "provided ; . , 
author’s own collection, 




In Church Ldngtori L* 

Canon John Prophet hw- u 
the writings of 
Hanbury, to provide 
. the man anq of rural ,Vr cc '^*\ 
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Over the past eighteen yeara Thomas 
Bernhard has become Austnas 
leading writer of fiction, apeciabzmg in 
rial one critic has called “the black 
ayfl", the tale of madness, brutality 
degradation set in rural Austria, 
md admired for what another has 
called the “perfidiously perfect 
syntactical construction" of his prose. 
His heroes are often men of means who 
ve physically ill and mentally 
deranged, living on their estates, 
devoting themselves to their 
intellectual obsessions and brooding 
angrily on the absurdity of life. 

One such is Rudolf, the hero of 
Bern, a middle-aged man who suffers 
from sarcoidosis and has retired to the 
country, severing all his social con- 
tacts. He has spent years assembling 
material for a study of Mendelssohn 
but he finds himself incapable of start- 
ing to write and blames this on the 
inhibiting influence of his domineering 
sister (who has just been staying with 
him), a Viennese socialite with a keen 
bnsmess sense whose life he despises 
and who in her turn despises him for his 
futility and self-destructiveness. She 
has left Rudolf in a state of utter 
denoraUzation, which he describes at 
length (like most of Bernhard’s fiction, 
litis is a first-person narrative with a 
minimal narrative framework in the 
first and last sentences). After much 
vacillation Rudolf decides to take n 
holiday in Palma, where he finds 
himself obsessed by. the memory of a 

r ig widow, Anna Htirdtl. whpm 
had met on his last visit theri 
eighteen months earlier, and who had 


six hours, but wakes up in a state of 
extreme anxiety. Instead of writing his 
study of Mendelssohn he writes Beton. 


head that hated Schopenhauer's 
world, but Schopenhauers dng. 1 do 
not have lo be demented to assert 
that Schopenhauer had a dog on his 
shoulders, not a head. 


•H.C book consists of one enormous "' 5 

paragraph (Bernhard gave up v , .... 
indentation long ago), most of it taken , Yet thes . e are not simply the ravings 
up with Rudoirs reflections on human ° . * madman. Many of Rudolrs 


nature and the human predicament, °P mions echo those which Bernhard 
and especially on the stupidity, . . ex P re ^sed in his autobiographical 
coarseness, rapacity and hypocrisy he writings. Bernhard uses his deranged 
finds everywhere in Austria, whicn he J] erocs 10 . volce bis own indignation, 
calls the stinking public lavatory of because . tbe X V’ 3 " shout louder and 
Europe. He vituperates against ‘l 01 inhibited by ihe rules oi 
Austrian religious and political 

institutions and against the philistinism .Even while we recognize the justice 


Jeremy Adler 


Franz Mon 

fallen slcllen: texte aus mchr als elf 
jahren 

132pp. Klaus Ranim. 
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and vulgarity of his compatriots. Even °f some of Rudolfs attitudes, however 
Vienna, the city to which he owes his stridently he proclaims them, and 
love of music, he finds repellent, sympathize with his suffering, if not 
observing that the great conductors of bis self-pity, we are constantly 
the past have turned into "crude reminded that he, unlike the 

sensation-seeking animal tamers” (can unfortunate Anna Hflrdtl, is a 
this be a swipe at the great Herbert?), privileged member of the society he 
Like all obsessives Rudolf gets hold of despises. It is not hard to agree with his 
an idea and shakes it violently, s,ster 8**1 bis wounds, however real, 

worrying it, reformulating it, reducing ar ® P arl Jy self-inflicted. His friends in 
it to the absurd, and then dropping it. Pobna live in a palace, and while he 
The recollection, for instance, that his ?* a ys in the most luxurious hotel, Anna 
own family used to keep a dog sets him ,s P, ut U P, m l J} e most squalid 

off on a long diatribe against dog- peopled by German old-age 

lovers, who are even blamed for pensioners sent there by their families 

“ "is full of 


starting wars. In the. course of it he t0 ,8> e : The world i 


comes to speak of Schopenhauer: 

Die Leute haben einen Hund and 
sind von dtesem Hund beherrscht 
and selbst Schopenhauer ist 
letztenendes nicht von seinem Kopf , 
sondem in Wahrheit von seinem 
Hund beherrscht sewesen. Diese 
Ta tsache ist deprimierender als jede 
andere. Im Grunde bestimmte nicht 
der Kopf Schopenhauers dessen 
Denken, sondem der Hund 
Schopenhauers, nicht der Kopf hat 
Schopenhauers Welt gehafit, 


to die. The world is full of errors and 
suffering is universal: 

Die Frage ist eigentlich nur, wie wir 
mflglichst schmerzfrei den Winter 
Uberstehen. Und das noch viel 
grausamere FrUhjahr. Und den 
Sommer haben wir immer gehaBt. 
Der Herbst bring! uns dann wieder 
um alles. 

The question is really only how we 
are to survive the winter as painlessly 
as possible. And the muen crueller 
spring. And summer we have always 
hated. Then autumn takes 


vacillation Rudolf decides to take a fcenopenhauers welt gehaBt, everything away from us again 
holiday in Palma, where he finds wndem der Hund Schopenhauers/ * . * * * ' 

himself obsessed bv the memory of a Ich nicht wahnsinnig sein, um The privileged can survive, if they have 

young widow ^ Anna ^Hftrdti whdm ™ behaupten, Schopenhauer habe the will- by exploiting the system as 

Rd W r-o n A r last ' vSsl.^theft - ci-n Hand aufgchafi. kninen Kopf MJj sjstar doesor bv dropping 

dahteen months earlier, and who had PeQple-keep a dog and are ruled by 2imself d h it fSr°the P hHnlMK nSinw!! 

ww him the shattering story of her life. this ‘dog; evenSchopenhaucr was in 

(It e to the events in her story thgt the the end ruled not by his head, but by n^uoies the last nart ofThe honk Xre 

“concrete” of the y RuHnlflc hl« Hno Thlt fort It .mnM HpnrAirinlf pCCUplCS, e USt DB 0_ ttie pOOlt, thCfC 


“concrete” of the.tltle.refcrs.) Rucfolf is. 
impelled to discover what has 
happened to her in the meantime and, 
having done so, he takes several 
sleeping tablets and sleeps for twenty- 


dog. This fact lrmoredearosMngu „o hope of r beIhgreictied'frorn 
than any other. Fundamentally ; ijincffgnlty and 'degradation. Beton la a a 
was not Schopenhauers head that eloquent and despairing indictment of 
determined his thought, but our society and of the human nature 
Schopenhauer s dog. It was not the t |! a( crea t e d it. 


We need books, remarked Kafka, 
"which bite and sting", fallen stellen is a 
book like that, a book which “places 
traps” for the reader. The" traps are 
"texts from more than eleven years", 
making this a sequel to Franz Mon's 
basic ,I reader", his revised lesebuch of 
1972. Once again he triumphantly 
demonstrates that experimental 
writing is very much alive, and still able 
to startle, to delight, and to instruct; . 
experiment here becomes a vehicle of 
knowledge for the reader as much as 
for the author. This entails various 
degrees of shock, ranging from 
surprise at grammatical oddities and 
inverted idioms in some pieces to the 
revulsion inspired by a morbid retelling 
of “Sleeping Beauty”. 

Mon has long exploited the 

E olentials of textual variety in his 
ooks, while achieving aesthetic unity. 
In artikulalionen (1959) he inter- 
spersed poetic texts with brief essays, 
connecting the concrete pieces with 
theoretical statements. In the original 
lesebuch (1967) these gave way to 
shorter, more poetic reflections', fallen 
stellen develops this technique with its 
nine miniature rectangles of print, the 
“word-tactics” 1-9. which establish the 
nine sections in the book; thus Mon 
invites the reader to tease meaning 
from the page, and (literally) to focus 
on his dominant concern: language. As 
before, Mon aims lo correct linguistic 
abuse; “words ironed out, boxed into 
shape, out of many a twist and turn 
bent straight”; and more acutely than 
ever, he gives a sense of words, as 
physical .jfojffesu “-store the words 
wWch lie 1 on your fortgue id' ypur - 
moiiih, Until iU vault i* completely 
filled . . . you will be amazed at how 
many words a mouth can hold,. , 


Whereas the structure of artikulalionen 
mirrored a split into theory and 
practice typical of much experimental 
writing, such later texts treat the 
relation dialectically. 

Most sections of the book are 
designed according to some principle 
or other: one comprises ‘minimal 
dialogues", two or three contain 
mainly poems, and (he rest consist in 
various kinds of prose text. The poems 
distil fresh effects from familiar devices 
such as permutation and quasi- 
mechanical addition, often reaching 
epigrammatic conclusions. One such 
poem ends with the unassuming fust 
four words of Goethe's famous 
"HeidenrfisleiiT, yet thereby evokes 
tiie whole song, as a counter-image 
which merges into the preceding 
words. 

Many texts explore the tantalizing 
bond between language and memory; 
words become volatile, gently nt times, 
sharply nt others. In the following, 
Mon characteristically re-kindles a 
dead Idiom, treating the metaphor 
literally: "‘where were you?’ f ‘where 
should 1 be? oit everyone's lips,’ / ’and 
did thev like the taste?’ / 'could be. 
some did.' / 'you say that so calmly.' I 
‘of course, but they spat out the core' 

. . .” (“situations, I"). 

The prose includes the finest pieces. 
Their forms range from, “stones" or 
“events” such as “a , wdrd foils", 
through linked cycles, eqch section of 
which starts from the same narrative 
premise (as in “finger games"), to the 
formal exercises, like the thirty- three 
numbered paragraphs on *eyes'\ 
“gulllvers travels", and ‘‘locus solus". 
Many carry the strategy of suggestion 
to an extreme: focusing almost 
microscopically on isolated details, on 
common gestures unusually observed, 
or on fantastically conceived actions, 
these texts, through their exact and 
lucid style, establish imaginary events 


guided 

reachin 

reversal 


ftfira fecbrtTqtri 
fantasy, ! art 
of Mon's 
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» »d Feuer is the fourth, and by all prisoners 
accounts final novel of Horst Blenek’s marched 
SE” German U PP« Silesia, a province 
which he began in 1975 with * aw a ° do ' 
mte Polka. Just as the first novel absence ( 
™wentrated on one particular day functional 
tew Sf so the next two. Upper Sll 
Zelt ohM Blenck 
y? y 979 ) also operate within a character 
H^^lmescale - focusing on - the "ei 
S5& 4 ' ^and April 23, 1943 during th 
•EESv* .Although presenting, -hours of 
ft?/. «“*«* of , history and .'offering t 
events’ of contemporary final d6 

three books centre on a Teconstni 
a wedding, a time to be 
Sr h! Qd S.°° d Friday. Erde und people n 

therna 88 be ^ tt the lar 8 er SKnd. 

neme of Upper SUesfo’s downfall and . ,««.». 

™e epic westward trek of German 
£te,^ V l ra ?, numb e r of months, S 
Aw* the .Soviet occupation of- St* 
Orel?*" «*. bJblng of .5S“*S 

pnr , . , . . sporadlci 

: beokni- bnef penod at both the of desert 
OleBh 8 * be end of the tetralogy, . -labourers 
bectkoM n / n °i W . Gliwice) .of. the ha 

P° int Piworld history, reported 

stage ' ' of ^ taRe - 
rAdtart!,i Pol «h attack on a German ■ to be 
Su on (witnessed jn Die, erste n£JV els: si 
M'S W5* which was to furnish . , 

wft « pretext lor the' - SSToni 
and Is the lest .gfiVSi 
Slhnl. b S.'!( ar -,'JPP er SU«ta_flnd! bounHjri 


province Intact to their own advantage, 
or whether Upper Silesia will suffer the 
same fate as the Germans meted out to 
many of the occupied Eastern 
territories, in short: whether to stay or 
flee, to conduct "business as usual’ for 
as long as possible or lie low until it is 
all over - such ate the central concerns 
of most of the characters. Only when 
the eerie columns of Auschwitz 
prisoners are seen being forced- 
marched westwards across the 

{ irovince and any final semblance of 
aw and order begins to crumble in the 
absence of hastily escaping German 
functionaries, does it become dear that 
Upper Silesia is being abandoned. 

Blenek’s interest is essentially iii his 
characters' attitude to their homeland 
- the "earth” of tiie novel's title - 
during the final months, weeks, and 
hours of its existences Rather than 
' offering otie further dhronide of the 
final ddb&de, he is intent on 
reconstructing what it felt like at the: 
time to be art Upper Silesian, and how 
people reacted to the end of their 
.wand. 

- While the novel does contain the 
occasional example of- -persecution, 
such as the fate of th* servant-girl 


sporadic acts of violence (the execution 
of desertefs, the’ shooting of slave- 
Tabqurers by their "liberators”), most 
oif the horrors of the period are either 
reported from a distance or take place 
off-stage. V,.',-. -. '• *''4 

To be an' Upper SilesianrBieqek’5 
novels 1 show, if to have to .dedde to 


itielf n rt. u ^ ar * Upper Silesia' finds 
’foluia offe^ 8 | th ° f ,he nia8sivc Soviet 


piece of soil." In a review of one of the 
earlier volumes, Heinrich Bflll 
remarked that Bienek had succeeded 
in showing how separate an entity 
Upper Silesia was from Silesia itself: 
the one Industrial, the other rural, the 
one Catholic, the other Protestant. 
Few of the Upper Silesians we meet are 
confirmed Nazis, yet in their simplicity 
and almost mystical sense of suffering 
they are shown to offer Fasdsm little 
resistance. 

Bienek has repeatedly stressed that 
he did not wish to introduce a strongly 
moralizing retrospective element into 
his account. But on two occasions Erde 
und Feuer comes perilously close to 
such a perspective. One is in the final 
paragraphs of the work, where Kotik 
Ossadnlk, one : of. the few new 
characters to figure largely in this part 
of the tetra logy, . liuamuip to ta staif . 
dmtrlbe against the ’ ChurcH lor 
encouraging the Upper Silesians In. 
their passivity. While Kotik’s butburst 
bears the marks ■ ' of NletzChe's 
Zarathustra , his principal literary diet 
bears the marks ; of Nietzsche’s 
diagnosis of and prescription against 
the malaise the province. Has displayed 
in all; four novels. - • <.- v - 

The otbej-bccasiori On whichBieneJc 
has ■ a somewhat uriepsy recourse to 
pointed -comment is Ih hfe use of 
Gerhart V Hauptmann, .-.during ■ the 
sections concerning the bombyig'' Of 
Dresden. At eighty-three, the aged, 
writer is hardly the most appropriate 
yvitqess to this event. But then, this is 
partly ;the novel’s ' point: for 

Hauptmann himself :■ emphasizes, an- 
' almost symbolic -sense of helplessness , 
. 1 ana a feeling .of. haying outlived • his 
tinie. i 


Michael Hofmann 

Biroitta Arens 
K atzengold 

222pp. Munich: Piper. 
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Blrgitta Arens in Katzengold writes 
with something or the spirit-enlarging 
vision and fantasy of a Garda Mar- 


part tutaungsroman, pari mainline hi 
family epic, part collage, part self-re- 
flexive modernist fiction. It moves 
from the hardships of Lina's rickety 
childhood on a farm as one.of eleven ' 
children, fo he death and the'sodnl, : 
political and' literary -Apfer - 

AgtiufMawtorirtW 'naraWbi^'Jrt’ 1 be- : : 
-twdefi comes a wealth of particulars 
, and anecdotes, phqntasmagorjcal im- . 
. ages; irony and lyricism. There U Frttii- 
Iein Gerhage, the primary schoolmis- 
tress,. with her two different eyes: the 
dark blue one that says, you know a lot 
already; and the Ught-olue one that 
says you still have a lot to learn: There : 
fis a ' Wonderful description bf . Lina’s 
Iwedding;. and her friend Lcne’s 

'Gert Hofinartn In tfer. Turin (213pp. 


emigration to America - departures for 
two Promised Lands. When the mar- 
riage promises physical disappoint- 
ment, she remedies this by creating an 
Imaginary husband. 

These piecemeal retellings might 
suggest that Katzengold is a whimsical 
hook, but this is not so. [t is often at its 
most effective when darker incidents 
are seen in a child-like way; a Jewish 
.butcher is beaten up and his shop 
wrecked; there is the casual murdeT of 
a woman in a block of- flats; (here are 
other scenes of murder, . rape, 
paedophilia, alcoholism* Arens, evokes 
the slavery involved in the Germgp 
"economic miracle” with a Sequence 
describing the redoqblipg. f ,of 
product! on. In a Kodak factory; with. an 


aggressive, business ^correspondence 
from':- secretarial :■ scKooh-' wlth.. the.' 
shrivelling up - aritf ultimately , the-' 
complete h . disappearance of, a 
blastfurnace wprker after twenty-five 
years - only his heat-stiffened clothes 
remain. ’Arens often writes in brief; 
allusive sentences; she is npt'so' much - 
above her narrative as in the midst of it, 
directing' it. worrying over it,, 
discussing Its progress^ It Is. she stfyfe’ a 
tiny, brnate cage whose bars segment , 
hef view. into the chapters of her book 

half jumps, to tils death. The Irt-al 


purposes niotife from pfirrehmatt flhd., , .- li is tempting to r^ad.Der Turrit as ft;, 

1 KafM:Thus, it iithe breakdown ofbis i'.'retlre: the satisfaction oF ffae- tourist’s 
cat . that plunges; his ;i flrst-pep^ori ^desire for diversloH at any forlbe ia, 

- .narrator, like the hCroof DUrrepmalt s taken to its macabrC exfreirte. Yet Difr' 
Die POnHCj Into a strange World and* a . Ttyfiri offe ra m pre . than asftrddnicyipw 
serial of extraordinary, events;. Thje^e,. of 1 stereotypical , 1 ;bxpeC’raHoh&. ;A; 

. are enacted in a scrufiy. corner of Sidly ^^psycholdgicfl dimension is given by the 

- ii.Loa* *li4 Ma 'urila dra waMAdVtfluaV Ika'nrat.naTQAn .i 
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pffenslve. 
ifar . tHfa impo 


now that the Roht has 

SSl 


. boundaries, it fa ft state pf mjnd. “I IsS 
someone says In Erde und Feuer, I'ps if 
t^e people . -Who. : live - hete, ' 


le'lhel^rishy pODr ai 


novels, 1 lie in-. Bienek. s ; , ability;; to 
reednattpet a vivid impresifon Of fife la 
.. his native province during the War, It 
: dbes occasionally $Mn ■: towards 6- 

ai " '* '** '■ 

rt 


importunate -“cusW 
them into uridertikij 




